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PREFACE 


by Clifford Odets 


At the ripe age of thirty-three (to the day!) I have the pleasure 
of writing a few prefatory words to a collection of my first six plays. 
However, the talent represented in these plays is essentially syn¬ 
thetic, not analytic; and for this reason it is not my intention to do 
as Oscar Wilde said of a friend, ‘‘He has nothing to say and he 
says it.” My belief, in other words, is that the plays will say what¬ 
ever is to be said; most of them have bones in them and will stand 
up unsupported. 

Notwithstanding, a writer must be permitted to express prefer¬ 
ences in terms of his own work. Paradise Lost, poorly received as 
a practical theatre work, remains my favorite play in this group. 
While not unmindful of its harsh and ungracious form, I must be. 
permitted to say that our modern audiences, critics included, still 
must have their plays, like salt-water taffy, cut to fit tlie mouth. 
Paradise Lost shares with Roc\et to the Moon a depth of percep¬ 
tion, a web of sensory impressions and a level of both personal and 
social experience not allotted to the other plays here. True, at least 
two of the other remaining four plays are more immediately useful, 
but my choice still stands. 

Now, since we are on the subject, much of my concern during 
the past years has been widi fashioning a play immediately and 
dynamically useful and yet as psychologically profound as my pres/- 
ent years and experience will permit. To some extent this pressing 
problem (pressing since we are living in a time when new arc 
works should shoot bullets) has been most closely approached in 
a new play not included in this volume, The Silent Partner. Right¬ 
fully that play belongs in this collection in the place of Rocket to 
the Moon, for of the two it was conceived and written first. Re¬ 
visions have changed it, but in terms of inner and outer progression 
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PREFACE 


it belongs among the first six, part and parcel of a “first-period" 
group. Theatre exigencies being what they are . . . 

When these plays were written it was almost impossible for me 
to do more or differently with them. Much of them was felt, con¬ 
ceived and written out of a personal need. Now after the fact, after 
the melancholy facts, the writer is a better craft.sman, his horizon 
lifting wider. That temptation to improve upon these plays is often 
present. Nevertheless, none has been rewritten in part or whole: 
let them stand, crudities and all, as a small parade of a young t;ilent 
discovering and shaping itself. If you have accpiired by now the 
distressing sense that I am situating myself historically, correct! 
Talent should be respected. 

Two more items remain to be mentioned. I have insisted on 
retaining, in the form of an appendix, the original introductions of 
these plays. This insistence stems from a conviction that two of 
these introductions by Harold Clurman, Group Theatre Director 
and constant good friend, are among the first-class theatre writing 
of our time. 

Lastly, a pair of acknowledgments. Fortunate is the writer in this 
strange and inimical world who finds a devoted helpful obstetrician 
for births and beginnings. Harold Clurman and I have stood in this 
relationship, groaning mortal and devoted Persian surgeon. This is 
not to forget the Group Theatre actors and actresses, all clear and 
good friends, who have given such inspired performances of all 
these plays. 

New York, 
fuly i8 ,1939 
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WAITING FOR LEFTY 

As the curtain goes up we see a bare stage. On it are sitting six oi 
seven men in a semi-circle. Lolling against the proscenium 
down left is a young man chewing a toothpichj a gunman. A 
fat man of porcine appearance is talking directly to the audi¬ 
ence. In other words he is the head of a union and the men 
ranged behind him are a committee of workers. They are now 
seated in interesting different attitudes and present a wide di¬ 
versity of type, as we shall soon see. The fat man is hot and 
heavy under the collar, near the end of a long talk, 
hot: he is well fed and confident. His name is harry fatt. 

fatt: You’re so wron^' I ain’t laughing. Any guy with eyes to 
read knows it. Look at the textile strike—out like lions and in- 
like lambs. Take the San Francisco tie-up—starvation and 
broken heads. The steel boys wanted to walk out too, but 
they changed their minds. It’s the trend of the times, that’s 
what it is. All we workers got a good man behind us now. He’s 
top man of the country—looking out for our interests—the 
man in the White House is the one I’m referrin’ to. That’s why 
the times ain’t ripe for a strike. He’s working day and night— 
VOICE (from the audience): For who? (The gunman stirs himself.) 
fatt: For you! The records prove it. If this was tlie Hoover■ 
regime, would I say don’t go out, boys? Not on your tin¬ 
type! But things is different now. You read the papers as well 
as me. You know it. And that’s why I’m against the strike. 
Because we gotta stand behind the man who’s standin’ behind 
us! The whole country- 

ANOTHER voice: Is on the blink! (The gunman looks grave.) 
fatt: Stand up and show yourself, you damn red! Be a man, let’s 
sec what you look like! (Waits in vain.) Yellow from the word 
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go! Red and yellow makes a dirty color, boys. I got my eyes on 
four or five of them in the union here. What the hellll they do 
for you? Puli you out and run away when trouble starts. Give 
thos‘6 birds a chance and theyll have your sisters and wives in 
the whore houses, like they done in Russia. They’ll tear Christ 
off his bleeding cross. They’ll wreck your homes and throw 
your babies in the river. You think that’s bunk? Read the 
papers! Now listen, we can’t stay here all night. I gave you the 

, facts in the case. You boys got hot suppers to go to and- 

ANOTHER voice: Says you! 
gunman: Sit down, Punk! 

ANOTHER voice: Whcre’s Lefty? (Now this question is ta\en up 
by the others in unison, fatt pounds with gaveh) 

Eatt: That’s what I wanna know. Where’s your pal, Lefty? You 
elected him chairman—^where the hell did he disappear? 
voices: We want Lefty! Lefty! Lefty! 

FATT (pounding): What the hell is this—a circus? You got the 
committee here. This bunch of cowboys you elected. (Pointing 
to man on extreme right end,) 
man: Benjamin. 

fatt; Yeah, Doc Benjamin. (Pointing to other men in circle in 
seated order): Benjamin, Miller, Stein, Mitchell, Phillips, Kel¬ 
ler. It ain’t my fault Lefty took a run-out powder. If you guys— 
A GOOD voice: What’s the committee say? 

others; The committee! Let’s hear from the committee! fpATT 
tries to quiet the crowd, but one of the seated men suddenly 
comes to the front. The gunman moves over to center stage, but 
FATT says:) 

Fatt: Sure, let him talk. Let’s hear what the red boys gotta say! 
(Various shouts are coming from the audience, fatt insolently 
goes bac\ to his seat in the middle of the circle. He sits on his 
raised platform and relights his cigar. The gunman goes bac\ 
to his post, joe, the new speaker, raises his hand for quiet. Gets 
it quickly. He is sore.) ^ 

joe: You boys know me. I ain’t a red boy one bit! Here I’m 
carryin’ a shrapnel that big I picked up in the war. And maybe 
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I don’t know it when it rains! Don’t teU me red! You know 
what we are? The black and blue boys! We been kicked 
around so long we’re black and blue from head to toes. But I 
guess anyone who says straight out he don’t like it, he’s a red 
boy to the leaders of the union. What’s this crap about goin’ 
home to hot suppers? I’m asking to your faces how many’s got 
hot suppers to go home to? Anyone who’s sure of his next 
meal, raise your hand! A certain gent sitting behind me can 
raise them both. But not in front here! And that’s why we’re 
I talking strike—to get a living wage! 
voice; Where’s Lefty? 

joe: I honest to God don’t know, but he didn’t take no run-out 
powder. That Wop’s got more guts than a slaughter house. 
Maybe a traffic jam got him, but he’ll be here. But don’t let 
this red stuff scare you. Unless fighting for a living scares you. 
We gotta make up our minds. My wife made up my mind last 
week, if you want the truth. It’s plain as the nose on Sol Fein* 
berg’s face we need a strike. There’s us cornin’ home every 
night-—eight, ten hours on the cab. “God,” the wife says, 
“eighty cents ain’t money—don’t buy beans almost. You’re 
workin’ for the company,” she says to me, “Joe! you ain’t 
workin’ for me or the family no more!” She says to me, “If you 
don’t start . . .” 


I. JOE AND EDNA 

The lights fade out and a white spot pic\s out the playing space 
within the space of seated men. The seated men are very 
dimly visible in the outer dar\, hut more prominent is fati* 
smoking his cigar and often blowing the smok^ in the lighted 
circle. 

A tired but attractive woman of thirty comes into the rootUp dry¬ 
ing her hands on an apron. She stands there sullenly as job 
comes in from the other side, home from work- ^ 
ment they stand and look other in silence. 

joe: Where’s all the furniture, honey? 
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EDNA; They took it away. No installments paid. 
joe: When? 

EDNA: Three o’clock. 
joe: They can’t do that. 

EDNA: Can’t? They did it. 

joe : Why, the palookas, we paid three-quarters. 

EDNA: The man said read the contract. 
joe: We must have signed a phoney. . . . 

EDNA: It’s a regular contract and you signed it. 

joe: Don’t be so sour, Edna. . . . (Tries to embrace her,) 

EDNA; Do it in the movies, Joe — ^diey pay Clark Gable big money 
for it. 

joe: This is a helluva house to come home to. Take my word! 

EDNA: Take MY word! Whose fault is it? 

joe: Must you start that stuff again? 

edna: Maybe you’d like to talk about books? 

[oe: I’d like to slap you in the mouth! 

EDNA: No you won’t. 

joe (sheepishly): Jeez, Edna, you get me sore some time. . . . 
EDNA: But just look at me—^I’m laughing all over! 
joe: Don’t insult me. Can I help it if times are bad? What the 
hell do you want me to do, jump off a bridge or something? 
*.edna: Don’t yell. I just put the kids to bed so they won’t know 
they missed a meal. If I don’t have Emmy’s shoes soled tomor¬ 
row, she can’t go to school. In the meantime let her sleep. 
joe: Honey, I rode the wheels off the chariot today. I cruised 
around five hours without a call. It’s conditions. 
bdna: Tell it to the A & Pi 

joe: I booked two-twenty on the clock. A lady with a dog was 
lit . . . she gave me a quarter tip by mistake. If you’d only 
listen to me—we’re rolling in wealth. 

EDNA: Yeah? How much? 

joe: I had ^‘coffee and—” in a beanery. (Hands her silver coins,) 
A buck four. 

EDNA; The second month’s rent is due tomorrow. 
joe: Don’t look at me that way, Edna, 
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EDNA: Fm looking through you, not at you. . . . Everything was 
■ gonna be so ducky! A cottage by the waterfall, roses in Pic¬ 
ardy. You're a four-star-bust! If you think Fm standing for it 
much longer, you’re crazy as a bedbug. 
joe: Fd get another job if I could. There’s no work—you know it. 
EDNA: I only know were at the bottom of the ocean. 
job: What can I do? 

EDNA: Who’s the man in the family, you or me? 
joe: That’s no answer. Get down to brass tacks. Christ, gimme a 
break, too! A coffee and java all day. Fm hungry, too, Babe* 
Fd work my fingers to the bone if— 

EDNA: I’ll open a can of salmon. 
joe: Not now. Tell me what to do! 

EDNA: Fm not God! 

joe: Jeez, I wish I was a kid again and didn’t have to thinh. 
about the next minute. 

EDNA: But you’re not a kid and you do have to think about the 
next minute. You got two blondie kids sleeping in the next 
room. They need food and clothes. Fm not mentioning any¬ 
thing else—But we’re stalled like a flivver in the snow. For five 
years I laid awake at night listening to my heart pound. For 
God’s sake, do something, Joe, get wise. Maybe get your bud¬ 
dies together, maybe go on strike for better money. Poppa did 
it during the war and they won out. Fm turning into a sour 
old nag. 

JOE (defending himself): Strikes don’t work! 

EDNA; Who told you? 

joe: Besides that means not a nickel a week while we’re out 
Then when it’s over they don’t take you back. 

EDNA: Suppose they don’t! What’s to lose? 

joe: Well, we’re averaging six-seven dollars a week now. 

EDNA: That just pays for the rent. 
joe: That is something, Edna. 

EDNA: It isn’t They’ll push you down to three and four a week 
before you know it. Then you’ll say, 'That’s somethin’,” too! 
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joe: Tliere^s too many cabs on the street, that’s the whole damn 
trouble. 

Edna: Let the company worry about that, you big fool! If their 
cabs didn’t make a profit, they’d take them off the streets. Or 
maybe you think they’re in business just to pay Joe Mitchell’s 
rent! 

joe: You don’t know a-b-c, Edna. 

Edna: I know this—your boss is making suckers outa you boys 
every minute. Yes, and suckers out of all the wives and the 
poor innocent kids who’ll grow up with crooked spines and 
^ sick bones. Sure, I see it in the papers, how good orange juice is 
for kids. But damnit our kids get colds one on top of the 
other. They look like litde ghosts. Betty never saw a grape¬ 
fruit. I took her to the store last week and she pointed to a 
stack of grapefruits. “What’s that!” she said. My God, Joe— 
: the world is^ supposed to be for all of us. 

/oe: You’ll wake them up, 

EDNA*. I don’t care, as long as I can maybe wake you up. 
joe: Don’t insult me. One man can’t make a strike. 

EDNA: Who says one.^ You got hundreds in your rotten union! 
joe: The union ain’t rotten. 

edna: No? Then what are they doing? Collecting dues and pat¬ 
ting your back? 
joe: They’re makuig plans. 

EDNA*. What kind? 
joe; They don’t tell us. 

EDNA: It’s too damn bad about you. They don’t tell little Joey 
what’s happening in his bitsie witsie union. What do you think 
it is—a ping pong game? 

joe: You know they’re racketeers. The guys at the top would 
shoot you for a nickel. 

EDNA: Why do you stand for that stuff? 
joe: Don’t you wanna see me alive? 

EDNA (after a deep pause): No ... I don’t think I do, Joe. Not 
if you can lift a finger to do something about it, and don’t. No, 
I don’t care. 
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joe: Honey, you don’t understand what— 
edna: And any other hackie that won’t fight ... let them all be 
ground to hamburger! 
joe: It’s one thing to— 

edna: Take your hand away! Only they don’t grind me to little 
pieces! I got different plans. (Starts to ta\e off her apron.) 
joe: Where are you going? 
edna: None o£ your business. 
joe: What’s up your sleeve? 

edna: My arm’d be up my sleeve, darling, if I had a sleeve to 
wear. (Puts neatly folded apron on bac\ of chair.) 
joe: Tell me! 
edna: Tell you what? 
joe: Where are you going? 
edna: Don’t you remember my old boy friend? 
joe: Who? 

edna: Bud Haas. He still has my picture in his watch. He earns a 
living. 

joe: What the hell are you talking about? 

EDNA : I heard worse than I’m talking about. 
joe: Have you seen Bud since we got married? 
edna: Maybe. 

joe: If I thought ... (He stands looking at her.) 
edna: See much? Listen, boy friend, if you think I won’t do thii 
it just means you can’t see straight. 
joe: Stop talking bull! 
edna: This isn’t five years ago, Joe. 
joe: You mean you’d leave me and the kids? 
edna: I’d leave you like a shot! 
joe: No. . . . 

edna: Yes! ("joe turns away, sitting in a chair with his bac\ to 
her. Outside the lighted circle of the playing stage we hear the 
other seated members of the stride committee. '*She will . . . 
she will ... it happens that wayff etc. This group should bt 
used throughout for various comments, political, emotional 
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and as general chorus. Whispering, ,,, The fat boss notv 
blows a heavy cloud of smo\e into the scene,) 

)OE (finally): Well, I guess I ain’t got a leg to stand on. 

EDNA: No? 

JOE (suddenly mad): No, you lousy tart, no! Get the hell out o£ 
here. Go pick up that bull-thrower on the corner and stop at 
some cushy hotel downtown. He’s probably been coming here 
every morning and laying you while I hacked my guts out! 

EDNA*. You’re crawling like a worm! 

joe: You’ll be crawling in a minute. 

EDNA: You don’t scare me that much! (Indicates a half inch on 
her finger.) 

joe: This is what I slaved for! 

EDNA: Tell it to your boss! 

joe: He don’t give a damn for you or me! 

EDNA: That’s what I say. 

[OE*. Don’t change the subject! 

Edna: This is the subject, the exact subject! Your boss makes 
this subject. I never saw him in my life, but he’s putting 
ideas in my head a mile a minute. He’s giving your kids 
that fancy disease called the rickets. He’s making a jelly-fish 
outa you and putting wrinkles in my face. This is the subject 
every inch of the way! He’s throwing me into Bud Haas’ lap. 
When in hell will you get wise- 

joe: I’m not so dumb as you think! But you are talking like a 
red. 

Edna: I don’t know what that means. But when a man knocks 
you down you get up and kiss his fist! You gutless piece of 
boloney. 

joe: One man can’t- 

EDNA (with great joy): I don’t say one man! I say a hundred, a 
thousand, a whole million, I say. But start in your own union. 
Get those hack boys together! Sweep out those racketeers like 
a pile of dirt! Stand up like men and fight for the crying kids 
and wives. Goddamnit! I’m tired of slavery and sleepless 
nights. 
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JOE {with her): Sure, sure! . . . 

EDNA: Yes. Get brass toes on your shoes and know where to kick! 

JOE (suddenly jumping up and \issing his wife full on the 
mouth): Listen, Edna, Fm goin’ down to 174th Street to look 
up Lefty Costello. Lefty was saying the other day . . . (He 

I suddenly stops.) How about this Haas guy? 

EDNA: Get out of here! 

joe: ril be back! (Runs out. For a moment edna stands trium¬ 
phant. There is a blachput and when the regtdar lights come 
up, JOE MITCHELL is concluding what he has been saying): 

joe: You guys know this stuff better than me. We gotta walk out! 

(Abruptly he turns and goes bac\ to his seat.) 

Blac\out 


11 . LAB ASSISTANT EPISODE 

Discovered: miller, a lab assistant, looking around; and fayeti'E, 
an industrialist. 

fay: Like it? 

miller: Very much. Fve never seen an office like this outside \ht 
movies. 

fay: Yes, I often wonder if interior decorators and bathroom 
fixture people don’t get all their ideas from Hollywood. Our 
country’s extraordinary that way. Soap, cosmetics, electric re-* 
frigerators—just let Mrs. Consumer know they’re used by the 
Crawfords and Garbos—more volume of sale than one plant 
can handle! 

mill: I’m afraid it isn’t that easy, Mr. Fayette. 

fay: No, you’re right—gross exaggeration on my part. ('Competi¬ 
tion is cutthroat today. Market’s up flush against a stone wall. 
The astronomers had better hurry—open Mars to trade CX' 
pansion. 

mill: Or it will be just too bad! 

fay: Cigar? 
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MILL: Thank you, don’t smoke. 
fay: Drink? 

lull: Ditto, Mr. Fayette.. 

fay: I like sobriety in my workers . . , the trained ones, I mean. 
The pollacks and niggers, they’re better drunk—keeps them 
out o£ mischief. Wondering why I had you come over? 
mill: If you don’t mind my saying—very much. 

FAY (patting him on the \nee): I like your work. 
mill: Thanks. 

Fay: No reason why a talented young man like yourself shouldn’t 
string along with us—a growing concern. Loyalty is well re¬ 
paid in our organization. Did you see Siegfried this morning? 
mill: He hasn’t been in the laboratory all day. 

FAYt I told him yesterday to raise you twenty dollars a month. 
Starts this week. 

IvIill: You don’t know how happy my wife’ll be. 

Fay: Oh, I can appreciate it. (He laughs,) 
mill: Was that all, Mr. Fayette? 

fay: Yes, except that we’re switching you to laboratory A tomor¬ 
row. Siegfried knows about it. That’s why I had you in. The 
new work is very important. Siegfried recommended you very 
I highly as a man to trust. You’ll work directly under Dr. Bren- 
j ner. Make you happy? 
lull: Very. He’s an important chemist! 

fay (leaning over seriously): We think so, Miller. We think so to 
the extent of asking you to stay within the building through¬ 
out the time you work with him. 

Mill: You mean sleep and eat in? 

fay: Yes. . . . 

mill: It can be arranged. 

fay: Fine. You’ll go far, Miller. 

mill: May I ask the nature of the new work? 

FAY (looking around first): Poison gas. . . . 
mill: Poison! 

fay: Orders from above. I don’t have to tell you from where. 
New type poison gas for modern warfare. 
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mill: I sec. 

pay: You didn't know a new war was that close, did you? 
mill: I guess I didn’t. 

fay: I don’t have to stress the importance of absolute secrecy. 
mill: I understand! 

pay: The world is an armed camp today. One match sets the 
whole world blazing in forty-eight hours. Uncle Sam won’t be 
caught napping! 

MILL (addressing his pencil): They say 12 million men were 
killed in that last one and 20 million more wounded or 
missing. 

fay: That’s not our worry. If big business went sentimental over 
human life there wouldn’t be big business of any sort! 

\diLL: My brother and two cousins went in the last one. 
fay: They died in a good cause. 
mill: My mother says “no!” 

fay: She won’t worry about you this time. You’re too valuable 
behind the front. 
mill: That’s right. 

fay: All right, Miller. See Siegfried for further orders. 
mill: You should have seen my brother—he could ride a bike 
without hands. . . . 

fay: You’d better move some clothes and shaving tools in to¬ 
morrow. Remember w^hat I said—you’re with a growing or-^ 
ganization. 

mill: He could run the hundred yards in 9:8 flat, . . . 
fay: Who? 

mill: My brother. He’s in the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery 
Mama went there in 1926. . . . 

fay: Yes, those things stick. How’s your handwriting, Miller. 

fairly legible? 
mill: Fairly so. 

'FAY: Once a week I’d like a little report from you. 
mill: What sort of report? 

i fay: Just a few hundred words once a week on Dr. Brenner’s 
^ progress. 
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mill: Doa’t you thiuk it might be better coming from the 
Doctor? 

fay: I didn’t ask you that. 
mill: Sorry. 

fay: I want to know what progress he’s making, the reports to 
be purely confidential—between you and me. 
mill: You mean Fm to watch him? 
fay: Yes! 

mill: I guess I can’t do that. . , . 
fay: Thirty a month raise . . . 
mill: You said twenty. . . . 
fay: Thirty! 

mill: Guess I’m not built that way. 
fay: Forty. . . . 

mill: Spying’s not in my line, Mr. Fayette! 
fay: You use ugly words, Mr. Miller! 
mill: For ugly activity? Yes! 

fay: Think about it, Miller. Your chances are excellent. . . . 
mill: No. 

fay: You’re doing something for your country. Assuring the 
United States that when those goddamn Japs start a ruckus 
we’ll have offensive weapons to back us up! Don’t you read 
your newspapers, Miller? 
mill: Nothing but Andy Gump. 

fay: If you were on the inside you’d know I’m talking cold sober 
truth! Now, Fm not asking you to make up your mind on the 
spot. Think about it over your lunch period. 
mill: No. 

fay : Made up your mind already ? 
mill: Afraid so. 

fay: You understand the consequences? 

mill: I lose my raise- 

Tmill: And my job! 

Simultaneously: ^ fay: And your job! 

[mill: You misunderstand - 

mill: Rather dig ditches first! 
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fay: That’s a big job for foreigners. 

mill: But sneaking—and making poison gas—that’s for Amen 
icans? 

fay: It’s up to you. 

mill: My mind’s made up. 

fay: No hard feelings? 

mill: Sure hard feelings! I’m not the civilized type, Mr. Fayette. 

. Nothing suave or sophisticated about me. Plenty of hard feel¬ 
ings! Enough to want to bust you and all your kind square in 
the mouth! (Does exactly that,) 

'Blac\out 


III. THE YOUNG HACK AND HIS GIRL 

Opens with girl and brother. Florence waiting for sid to ta\e her 
to a dance. 

flor: I gotta right to have something out of life. I don’t smoke, I 
don’t drink. So if Sid wants to take me to a dance, I’ll go. 
Maybe if you was in love you wouldn’t talk so hard. 
iRv: I’m saying it for your good. 
flor: Don’t be so good to me. 

iRv: Mom’s sick in bed and you’ll be worry in’ her to the grave. 
She don’t want that boy hanging around the house and she 
don’t want you meeting him in Crotona Park. 
flor: I’ll meet him anytime I like! 

irv: If you do, yours truly’ll take care of it in his own way. With 
just one hand, too! 

flor: Why are you all so set against him? 
iBv: Mom told you ten times—it ain’t him. It’s that he ain’t goi 
nothing. Sure, we know he’s serious, that he’s stuck on you. 
But that don’t cut no ice. 
flor: Taxi drivers used to make good money. 
irv: Today they’re makin’ five and six dollars a week. Maybe you 
wanta raise a family on that. Then you’ll be back here living 
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with us again and I’ll be supporting two families in one. 
Well . . . over my dead body. 
flor: Irv, I don’t care—I love him! 
iRv: You’re a little kid with half-baked ideas! 
flor: I stand there behind the counter the whole day. I think 
about him— 

iRv: If you thought more about Mom it would be better. 
flor: Don’t I take care of her every night when I come home? 
Don’t I cook supper and iron your shirts and . . . you give me 
a pain in the neck, too. Don’t try to shut me up! I bring a few 
dollars in the house, too. Don’t you see I want something else 
out of life. Sure, I want romance^ love, babies. I want every¬ 
thing in life I can get. 

iRv: You take care of Mom and watch your step! 
flor: And if I don’t? 
iRv: Yours truly’ll watch it for you! 
flor: You can talk that way to a girl. . . . 
iRv: I’ll talk that way to your boy friend, too, and it won’t be 
with words! Florrie, if you had a pair of eyes you’d sec it’s for 
your own good we’re talking. This ain’t no time to get mar¬ 
ried. Maybe later— 

flor; ‘‘Maybe Later” never comes for me, though. Why don’t wc 
send Mom to a hospital? She can die in peace there instead of 
looking at the clock on the mantelpiece all day. 
tRv; That needs money. Which we don’t have! 
flor: Money, Money, Money! 
iRv; Don’t change the subject. 
flor: This is the subject! 

iRv: You gonna stop seeing him? (She turns away-) Jesus, kid¬ 
die, I remember when you were a baby with curls diown your 
back. Now I gotta stand here yellin’ at you like this. 
flor: I’ll talk to him, Irv. 
iRv: When? 

flor: I asked him to come here tonight. We’ll talk it over. 
irv: Don’t get soft with him. Nowadays is no time to be soft. 
You gotta be hard as a rock or go under. 
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flor: I found that out. There’s the bell. Take the egg off the 
stove I boiled for Mom. Leave us alone Irv. ( sid comes in — the 
two men loo\ at each other for a second, irv exits,) 

SID (enters): Hello, Florrie. 

flor: Hello, Honey. You re looking tired. 

sid: Naw, I just need a shave. 

flor: Well, draw your chair up to the fire and Fll ring for 
brandy and soda . . . like in the movies. 

SID: If this was the movies I’d bring a big bunch of roses. 
flor: How big? 

sid: Fifty or sixty dozen—the kind with long, long stems—^big 
as that. . . . 
flor: You dope. . . . 
sid: Your Paris gown is beautiful 

FLOR (acting grandly): Yes, Percy, velvet panels are coming back 
again. Madame La Farge told me today that Queen Marie 
herself designed it. 
sid: Gee . . . ! 

flor: Every princess in the Balkans is wearing one like this« 
(Poses grandly.) 

sid: Hold it. (Does a nose camera — thumbing nose and imitating 
grinding of camera with other hand. Suddenly she falls out of 
the posture and swiftly goes to him, to embrace him, to hjss 
him with love. Finally): 
sid: You look tired, Florrie. 

flor: Naw, I just need a shave. (She laughs tremulously,) 
sid: You worried about your mother? 
flor: No. 

sid: What’s on your mind? 
flor: The French and Indian War. 
sid: What’s on your mind? 

flor: I got us on my mind, Sid. Night and day, Sid! 
sid: I smacked a beer truck today. Did I get hell! I was driving 
along thinking of US, too. You don’t have to say it—know 
what’s on your mind. I’m rat poison around here. 
flor: Not to me. . . . 
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sid: I know to who . . . and I know why. I don't blame them. 

We’re engaged now for three years. . . . 
flor: That’s a long time. . . . 

sid: My brother Sam joined the navy this morning—get a break 
that way. They’ll send him down to Cuba with the hootchy- 
kootchy girls. He don’t know from nothing, that dumb basket 
ball player! 

flor: Don’t you do that. 

sid: Don’t you worry, I’m not the kind who runs away. But I’m 
so tired of being a dog, Baby, I could choke. I don’t even have 
to ask what’s going on in your mind. I know from the word 
go, ’cause I’m thinking the same things, too. 
flor: It’s yes or no—^nothing in between. 
sid: The answer is no—a big electric sign looking down on 
Broadway! 

flor: We wanted to have kids. . . . 

sid: But that sort of life ain’t for the dogs which is us. Christ, 
Baby! I get like thunder in my chest when we’re together. If 
we went off together I could maybe look the world straight in 
the face, spit in its eye like a man should do. Goddamnit, it’s 
trying to be a man on the earth. Two in life together. 
flor: But something wants us to be lonely like that—crawling 
alone in the dark. Or they want us trapped. 
sid: Sure, the big shot money men want us like that. 
flor: Highly insulting us- 

sid: Keeping us in the dark about what is wrong with us in the 
money sense. They got the power and mean to be damn sure 
they keep it. They know if they give in just an inch, all the 
dogs like us will be dowrx on them together—an ocean knock¬ 
ing them to hell and back and each singing cuckoo with stars 

coming from their nose and ears. I’m not raving, Florrie_ 

flor: I know you’re not, I know. 

sid: I don’t have the words to tell you what I feel I never finished 
school. . . . 

?lor: I know. . . . 
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sid: But it’s relative, like the professors say. We worked like hell 
to send him to college—my kid brother Sam, I mean—and 
look what he done—joined the navy! The damn fool don’t see 
the cards is stacked for all of us. The money man dealing him¬ 
self a hot royal flush. Then giving you and me a phony hand 
like a pair of tens or something. Then keep on losing the pots 
’cause the cards is stacked against you. Then he says, what’s 
the matter you can’t win—^no stuff on the ball, he says to you. 
And kids like my brother believe it ’cause they don’t know 
better. For all their education, they don’t know from nothing. 
But wait a minute! Don’t he come around and say to you—this 
millionaire with a jazz band—listen Sam or Sid or what’S'your- 
nanie, you’re no good, but here’s a chance. The whole world’ll 
know who you are. Yes sir, he says, get up on that ship and 
fight those bastards who’s making the world a lousy place to 
live in. The Japs, the Turks, the Greeks. Take this gun—kill 
the slobs like a real hero, he says, a real American. Be a hero! 
And the guy you’re poking at? A real louse, just like you, ’cause 
they don’t let him catch more than a pair of tens, too. On that 
foreign soil he’s a guy like me and Sam, a guy who wants his 
baby like you and hot sun on his face! They’ll teach Svim to 
point the guns the wrong way, that dumb basket ball player! 

?lor: I got a lump in my throat, Honey. 

sid: You and me—we never even had a room to sit in some¬ 
where. 

flor: The park was nice . . . 

sm: In winter? The hallways . . . I’m glad we never got to¬ 
gether. This way we don’t know what we missed. 

flor (in a burst): Sid, I’ll go with you—we’ll get a room some¬ 
where. 

sid: Naw . . . they’re right. If we can’t climb higher than this 
together—we better stay apart. 

flor: I swear to God I wouldn’t care. 

sid: You would, you would—in a year, two years, you’d curse the 
day. I seen it happen. 
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flor: Oil, Sid. . .. 

sid: Sure, I know. We got the blues, Babe—the 1935 blues. I’m 
talkin’ this way ’cause I love you. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t 
care. . . . 

flor; We’ll work together, we’ll— 

sid: How about the backwash? Your family needs your nine 

bucks. My family- 

flor: I don’t care for them! 

sid; You’re making it up, Florrie. Little Florrie Canary in a cage. 

flor: Don’t make fun of me. 

sid: I’m not. Baby. 

flor: Yes, you’re laughing at me. 

sid: I’m not. {They stand looking at each other, unable to spea\. 
Finally, he turns to a small portable phonograph and plays a 
cheap, sad, dance tune. He ma\es a motion with his hand; she 
comes to him. They begin to dance slowly. They hold each 
other tightly, almost as though they would merge into each 
other. The music stops, but the scratching record continues to 
the end of the scene. They stop dancing. He finally looses 
her clutch and seats her on the couch, where she sits, tense and 
expectant.) 
sid; Hello, Babe. 

flor: Hello. (For a brief time they stand as though in a dream.) 
SID (finally): Good-bye, Babe. (He waits for an answer, but she is 
silent. They loo{ at each other.) 

sid: Did you ever see my Pat Rooney imitation? (He whistles 
Rosy O'Grady and soft-shoes to it. Stops. He as\s:) 
sid: Don’t you like it? 

FLOR (finally): No. (Buries her face in her hands.'Suddenly he 
falis on his \nees and buries his face in her lap.) 

^lac\out 
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IV. LABOR SPY EPISODE 

fatt: You don’t know how we work for you. Shooting off your 
mouth won’t help. Hell, don’t you guys ever look at the 
records like me? Look in your own industry. See what hap¬ 
pened when the hacks walked out in Philly three months ago! 
Where’s Philly? A thousand miles away? An hour’s ride on 
the train. 

voice: Two hours!! 

fatt: Two hours . . . what the hell’s the difference. Let’s hear 
from someone who’s got the practical experience to back him 
up. Fellers, there’s a man here who’s seen the whole parade in 
Philly, walked out with his pals, got knocked down like the 
rest—and blacklisted after they went back. That’s why he’s 
here. He’s got a mighty interestin’ word to say. (Announces): 
Tom Clayton! (As clayton starts up from the audience, vktc 
gives him a hand which is sparsely followed in the audience 
CLAYTON comes forward.) 

Fellers, this is a man with practical strike experience—Tom 
Clayton from little ole Philly. 

CLAYTON a thin, modest individual: Fellers, I don’t mind your 
booing. If I thought it would help us hacks get better living 
conditions, I’d let you walk all over me, cut me up to little 
pieces. I’m one of you myself. But what I wanna say is that 
Harry Fatt’s right. I only been working here in the big town 
five weeks, but I know conditions just like the rest of you. 
You know how it is—don’t take long to feel the sore spots, no 
matter where you park. 

CLEAR VOICE (from audience): Sit down! 

CLAYTON: But Fatt’s right. Our officers is right. The time ain\ 
ripe. Like a fruit don’t fall off the tree until it’s ripe. 

CLEAR voice: Sit down, you fruit! 

FATT (on his feet): Take care of him, boys. 

voice (in audience, struggling): No one takes care of me. (Strug’- 
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gle in house and finally the owner *of the voice runs up on stage^ 
says to speaker): 

SAME voice: Where the hell did you pick up that name! Clayton! 
This rat’s name is Clancy, from the old Clancys, way back! 
Fruit! I almost wet myself listening to that one! 

FATT {gunman with him): This ain’t a barn! What the hell do 
you think you’re doing here! 
jAME voice: Exposing a rat! 

fatt: You can’t get away with this. Throw him the hell outa 
here. 

VOICE (preparing to stand his ground): Try it yourself. . . . 
When this bozo throws that slop around. You know who he 
is? That’s a company spy. 
fatt: Who the hell are you to make— 

Voice; I paid dues in this union for four years, that’s who’s me! I 
gotta right and this pussy-footed rat ain’t coming in here with 

ideas like that. You know his record. Lemme say it out- 

t'ATT: You’ll prove all this or I’ll bust you in every hack outfit in 
town! 

voice: I gotta right. I gotta right. Looka him, he don’t say boo! 
CLAYTON: You’re a liar and I never seen you before in my life! 
voice: Boys, he spent two years in the coal fields breaking up any 
organization he touched. Fifty guys he put in jail. He’s ranged 
up and down the east coast—shipping, textiles, steel—he’s been 

in everything you can name. Right now- 

CLAYTON; That’s a lie! 

voice: Right now he’s working for that Bergman outfit on 
Columbus Circle who furnishes rats for any outfit in the 
country, before, during, and after strikes. (The man who is the 
hero of the next episode goes down to his side with other 
committee men.) 

CLAYTON: He’s trying to break up the meeting, fellers! 
voice: We won’t search you for credentials. . . . 

CLAYTON: I got nothing to hide. Your own secretary knows Tm 
straight. 

voice: Sure. Boys, you know who this sonovabitch is? 
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CLAYTON: I never seen you before in my life!! 
voice: Boys, I slept with him in the same bed sixteen years, 
; HE’S MY OWN LOUSY BROTHER!! 
fatt (after pause): Is this true? (No answer from clayton.) 
VOICE (to CLAYTON Scram, before I break your neck! ^Clayton 
scrams down center aisle, voice says, watching him: Remember 
his map—he can’t change that—Clancy! (Standing in his place 
says): Too bad you didn’t know about this, Fatt! (After a 
pause.) The Clancy family tree is bearing nuts! (Standing 
isolated clear on the stage is the hero of the next episode.) 

Blac\out 


V. INTERNE EPISODE 

Dr. Barnes, an elderly distinguished man, is speaking on the tele¬ 
phone. He wears a white coat. 

DR. BARNES: No, I gavc you my opinion twice. You outvoted me. 
You did this to Dr. Benjamin yourself. That is why you can 
tell him yourself. (Hangs up phone, angrily. As he is about to 
pour himself a drin\ from a bottle on the table, a \noc\ is 
heard.) 

BARNES : Who is it? 

BENJAMIN (without): Can I see you a minute, please? 

BARNES (hiding the bottle): Come in, Dr. Benjamin, come in. 

BENj: It’s important—excuse me—they’ve got Leeds up there in 
my place—He’s operating on Mrs. Lewis—the historectomy— 
it’s my job. I washed up, prepared . . . they told me at the 
last miijtdte. I don’t mind being replaced, Doctor, but Leeds is a 
damn fool! He shouldn’t be permitted- 

BARNES (dryily): Leeds is the nephew of Senator Leeds. 

BENj: He’s incompetent as hell. 

BARNES (ohAously changing subject, pic\s up lab. jar): They’re 
doing splendid work in brain surgery these days. This is a 
very fine specimen, . . . 
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«EN7: I’m soiry, I thought you might be interested. 

BARNES (still examining jar): Well, I am, young man, I am! 
Only remember it’s a charity case! 

BE.\7: Of course. They wouldn’t allow it for a second, otherwise. 

BARNES: Her life is in danger? 

BENj: Of course! You know how serious the case is! 

BARNES: Turn your gimlet eyes elsewhere, Doctor. Jigging around 
like a cricket on a hot grill won’t help. Doctors don’t run these 
hospitals. He’s the Senator’s nephew and there he stays. 

BENJ: It’s too bad, 

BARNES: I’m not calling you down either. (Plopping down jar 
suddenly.) Goddamnit, do you think it’s my fault? 

BENJ (about to leave): I know . . . I’m sorry. 

BARNES: Just a minute. Sit down. 

BENj: Sorry, I can’t sit. 

BARNES: Stand then! 

BENJ (sits): Understand, Dr. Barnes, I don’t mind being replaced 
at the last minute this way, but . . . well, this flagrant bit of 
class distiiK tion—^because she’s poor- 

BARNES: Be careful of words like that—‘class distinction.” Don’t 
belong here. Lots of energy, you brilliant young men, but idiots. 
Discretion! Ever hear that word? 

BENj: Too radical? 

BARNES: Precisely. And some day like in Germany, it might cost 
you your head. 

BENJ: Not to mention my job. 

BARNES: So they told you? 

feENj: Told me what? 

Barnes: They’re closing Ward C next month. 1 don’t have to tell 

. you the hospital isn’t self-supporting. Until last year that board 
of trustees met deficits. . . . You can guess the rest. At a board 
meeting Tuesday, our fine feathered friends discovered they 
couldnt meet the last quarter’s deficit—a neat little sum well 
over $100,000. If the hospital is to continue at all, its damn-—^ 

BENj: Necessary to close another charity ward! 

BARNES: So they say. ... (A wait.) 
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BENj: But that’s not all? 

BARNES (ashamed): Have to cut down on staff too. . . , 
benj: That’s too bad. Does it touch me? 

BARNES: Afraid it does. 

BENJ : But after all I’m top man here. I don’t mean I’m better than 
others, but I’ve worked harder. 

BARNES : And shown more promise. . . 

BENJ : I always supposed they’d cut from the bottom hrst. 

BARNES: Usually. 
benj: But in this case? 

BARNES: Complications. 

benj: For instance? ("barnes hesitant,) 

BARNES: I like you, Benjamin. It’s one ripping shame. 
benj: I’m no sensitive plant—what’s the answer? 

BARNES: An old disease, malignant, tumescent. We need an anti 
toxin for it. ^ 

benj : I see. 

BARNES: What? 

BENJ : I met that disease before—at Harvard first. 

BARNES: You have seniority here, Benjamin. 

Jbenj:. But I’m a Jew! ^Barnes nods his head in agreement, benj 
stands there a moment and blows his nose.) 

BARNES (blows hts Hose): Microbes! 
benj: Pressure from above? 

BARNES: Don’t think Kennedy and I didn’t fight for you! 
benj: Such discrimination, with all those wealthy brother Jews 
on the board? 

BARNES: I’ve remarked before—doesn’t seem to be much differ¬ 
ence between wealthy Jews and rich Gentiles. Cut from the 
same piece! 

benj: For myself I don’t feel sorry. My parents gave up an awful 
lot to get me this far. They ran a little dry goods shop in the 
Bronx until their pitiful savings went in the crash last year. 
Poppa’s peddling neckties. . . . Saul Ezra Benjamin—a man 
who’s read Spinoza all his life. 

BARNES: Doctors don’t run medicine in this country. The men 
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who know their jobs don't run anything here^ except the 
motormen on trolley cars. I’ve seen medicine change—^plenty- 
anesthesia, sterilization—^but not because of rich men—in spite 
of them! In a rich man’s country your true self’s buried deep. 
Microbes! Less. . . . Vermin! See this ankle, this delicate sen¬ 
sitive hand.? Four hundred years to breed that. Out of a revo¬ 
lutionary background! Spirit of ’76! Ancestors froze at Valley 
Forge! What’s it all mean! Slops! The honest workers were 
sold out then, in ’76. The Constitution’s for rich men then and 
now. Slops! (The phone rings.) 

feARNEs (angrily): Dr. Barnes. (Listens a moment, loo\s at ben¬ 
jamin.) I see. (Hangs ttp, turns slowly to the younger Doctor.) 
They lost your patient, ("benj stands solid with the shoc\ of 
this news but finally hurls his operation gloves to the floor.) 

Barnes: That’s right . . . that’s right. Young, hot, go and do it! 
Fm very ancient, fos^ih but life’s ahead of you. Dr. Benjamin, 
and when you fire the first shot say, “This one’s for old Doc 
Barnes!” Too much dignity—bullets. Don’t shoot vermin! Step 
on them! If I didn’t have an invalid daughter- 

fBARNES goes bac\ to his seat, blows his nose in silence): I have 
said my piece, Benjamin. 

BENj: Lots of things I wasn’t certain of. Many things these radi¬ 
cals say . . . you don’t believe theories until they happen to 
you. 

BARNES: You lost a lot today, but you won a great point. 

BENj: Yes, to know Im right? To really begin believing in 
something? Not to say, “What a world!”, but to say, “Change 
the world!” I wanted to go to Russia. Last week I was think¬ 
ing about it—the wonderful opportunity to do good work in 
their sociaKzed medicine- 

BARNES*. Beautiful, beautiful! 

BENJ : To be able to work- 

BARNES : Why don’t you go? I might be able- 

BENj: Nothing’s nearer what I’d like to do! 

BARNES: Do it! 

PENj: No! Our work’s here—America! I’m scared . . . What 
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future’s ahead, I don’t know. Get some job to keep alive— 
maybe drive a cab—and study and work and learn my place-- 
BARNES : And step down hard! 

BENj: Fight! Maybe get killed, but goddamn! We’ll go ahead! 
("benjamin stands with clenched fist raised high.) 

Blac\oiit 


agate: Ladies and Gentlemen, and don’t let anyone tell you wc 
ain’t got some ladies in this sea of upturned faces! Only they’re 
wearin’ pants. Well, maybe I don’t know a thing; maybe I 
fell outa the cradle when I was a kid and ain’t been right 
since—you can’t tell! 
voice: Sit down, cockeye! 

agate: Who’s paying you for those remarks, Buddy?—Moscow 
Gold? Maybe I got a glass eye, but it come from working in a 
factory at the age of eleven. They hooked it out because they 
didn’t have a shield on the works. But I wear it like a medal 
’cause it tells the world where I belong—deep down in the 
working class! V/e had delegates in the union thcre“-all 
kinds of secretaries and treasurers . . . walkin’ delegates, but 
not with blisters on their feet! Oh no! On their fat little ass 
from sitting on cushions and raking in mazuma. (^secretary 
and GUNMAN remonstrate in words and actions here.) Sit down, 
boys. I’m just sayin’ that about unions in general I know it 
ain’t true here! Why no, our officers is all aces. Why, I seen 
our own secretary Fatt walk outa his way not to step on a 

cockroach. No boys, don’t think- 

FATT (breaking in): You’re out of order! 

AGATE (to audience): Am I outa order? 
all: No, no. Speak. Go on, etc. 

agate: Yes, our officers is all aces. But I’m a member here—and 
no experience in Philly either! Today I couldn’t wear my 
union button. The damnest thing hapf^ened. When I take the 
old coat off the wall, I see she’s smoking. I’m a sonovagun if 
the old union button isn’t on fire! Yep, the old celluloid wa3 
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makin’ the most god-awful stink: the landlady come up and 
give me hell! You know what happened? That old union 
button just blushed itself to death! Ashamed! Can you beat it? 

fatt: Sit down, Keller! Nobody’s interested! 

agate: Yes they are! 

gunman: Sit down like he tells you! 

agate (continuing to audience): And when I finish- (Hts 

speech is brohen by fatt and gunman who physically handle 
him. He breads away and gets to other side of stage. The two 
are about to mahe for him when some of the committee men 
come forward and get in between the struggling parties, 
agate’s shirt has been torn.) 

AGATE (to audience): What’s the answer, boys? The answer is, if 
we’re reds because we wanna strike, then we take over their 
salute too! Know how they do it? (Ma\es Communist salute.) 
What is it? An uppercut! The good old uppercut to the chin! 
Hell, some of us boys ain’t even got a shirt to our backs. What’s 
the boss class tryin’ to do—-make a nudist colony outa us? 
(The audience laughs and suddenly agate comes to the mid¬ 
dle of the stage so that the other cabmen bac\ him up in a 
strong clump.) 

agate: Don’t laugh! Nothing’s funny! This is your life and 
mine! It’s skull and bones every incha the road! Christ, we’re 
dyin’ by inches! For what? For the debutant-ees to have their 
sweet cornin’ out parties in the Ritz! Poppa’s got a daughter 
she’s gotta get her picture in the papers. Christ, they make ’em 
with our blood. Joe said it. Slow death or fight. It’s war! 
(Throughout this whole speech agate is backed up by the other 
six workers, so that from their activity it is plain that the whole 
group of them are saying these things. Several of them may 
ta\e alternate lines out of this long last speech.) 

You Edna, God love your mouth! Sid and Florrie, the other 
boys, old Doc Barnes—^fight with us for right! It’s war! Work¬ 
ing class, unite and fight! Tear down the slaughter house of 
our old lives! Let freedom really ring. 

These slick slobs stand here telling us about bogeymen. That’s a 
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new one for the kids—the reds is bogeymen! But the man who 
got me food in 1932, he called me Comrade! The one who 
picked me up where I bled—he called me Comrade too! What 
are we waiting for. . . . Don’t wait for Lefty! He might never 

come. Every minute - (This is broken into by a man who 

has dashed up the center aisle from the bac\ of the house. Hi 
runs up on stage, says): 
man: Boys, they just found Lefty! 
others: What? What? What? 
some: Shhh. . . . Shhh. . . . 
man: They found Lefty. . . . 
agate: Where? 

man: Behind the car barns with a bullet in his head! 
agate (crying): Hear it, boys, hear it? Hell, listen to me! Coast 
to coast! HELLO AMERICA! HELLO. WE’RE STORM- 
BIRDS OF THE WORKING-CLASS. WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD. . . . OUR BONES AND BLOOD! And= 
when we die they’ll know what we did to make a new world! 
Christ, cut us up to little pieces. We’ll die for what is righti 
put fruit trees where our ashes are! 

(To audience): Well, what’s the answer? 
all: STRIKE! 
agate: LOUDER! 
all: STRIKE! 

agate and others on Stage: AGAIN! 
all: STRIKE, STRIKE. STRIKE!!! 


Curtain 
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THE CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


All of the characters in Awake and Sing! share a fundamental 
activity: a struggle for life amidst petty conditions. 

BESSIE BERGER, US she hcTsclf States, is not only the mother in this 
home but also the father. She is constantly arranging and tak¬ 
ing care of her family. She loves life, li\es to laugh, has great 
resourcefulness and enjoys living from day to day. A high 
degree of energy accounts for her qinc\ exasperation at inepti¬ 
tude. She is a shrewd judge of realistic qualities in people in 
the sense of being able to gauge quic\ly their effectiveness. 
In her eyes all of the people in the house are equal. She is naive 
and qmc\ in emotional response. She is afraid of utter poverty. 
She is proper according to her own standards, which are fairly 
close to those of most middle-class families. She \nows that 
when one lives in the jungle one must loo\ out for the wild 
life. 

MYRON, her husband, is a born follower. He would li\e to be a 
leader. He would li\e to ma\e a million dollars. He is not sad 
or ever depressed. Life is an even sweet event to him, but the 
**old dayd* were sweeter yet. He has a dignified sense of him¬ 
self. He lilies people. He li\es everything. But he is heartbroken 
without being aware of it. 

HENNiE is a girl who has had few friends, male or female. She is 
proud of her body. She won't as\ favors. She travels alone. She 
is fatalistic about being trapped, but will escape if possible. She 
is self-reliant in the best sense. Till the day she dies she will be 
faithful to a loved man. She inherits her mother's sense of 
humor and energy. 

RALPH is a boy with a clean spirit. He wants to ^now, wants to 
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learn. He is ardent, he is romantic, he is sensitive. He ts naive 
too. He is trying to find why so much dirt must he cleared away 
before it is possible to ^^get to first base!* 

J'ACOB, too, is trying to find a right path for himself and the others. 
He is aware of justice, of dignity. He is an observer of the 
others, compares their activities with his real and ideal sense 
of life. This produces a reflective nature. In this home he is a 
constant boarder. He is a sentimental idealist with no power to 
turn ideal to action. 

With physical facts—such as housewor\—he putters. But as a 
barber he demonstrates the flair of an artist. He is an old Jew 
with living eyes in his tired face, 

UNCLE MORTY is a succcssful American business man with five 
good senses. Something sinister comes out of the fact that the 
lives of others seldom touch him deeply. He holds to his own 
line of life. When he is generous he wants others to be aware 
of it. He is pleased by attention—a rich relative to the berger 
family. He is a shrewd judge of material values. He will die 
unmarried. Two and two ma\e four, never five with him. He 
can hlin\ in the sun for hours, a fat tomcat. Tickle him, he 
laughs. He lives in a penthouse with a real Japanese butler 
to serve him. He sleeps with dress models, but not from his own 
showrooms. He plays cards for hours on end. He smo\es ex¬ 
pensive cigars. He sees every Mickey Mouse cartoon that 
appears. He is a 'p.-degree Mason, He is really deeply intoler¬ 
ant finally. 

MOE AXELROD lost a leg in the war. He seldom forgets that fact. 
He has filled two men in extra-martial activity. He is mordant, 
hitter. Life has taught him a disbelief in everything, but he 
will fight his way through. He seldom shows his feelings: 
fights against his own sensitivity. He has been everywhere and 
seen everything. All he wants is hennie. He is very proud. He 
scorns the inability of others to ma\e their way in life, but he 
li\^s peQpleTck.^w'hhe^f^^gc^^ql^lities they possess. His pas- 
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iiOMte outkrsU come from a strong but containei emotional 
mechanm. 

SAM FEiNSCHREiBE wunts to fni a home, He is a lonelj man, 
a joreiper in a strange kni, hjpersensitiae about this fact, 
coniitionei by the humiliation of not maJ^n^ his way alone. 
He has a sense of others lau^hin^ at him. At ni^ht he ^ets 
up ani sits alone in the kr\, He hears acutely all the small 
sounds of life. He mi^ht have been a poet in another time ani 
place. He approaches his wife as if he were always offering 
her a delicate fower. Life is a hi^h chill wind weaving itsel\ 
around his head. 

SCHLOSSER, the janitor, is an overwor\ed German whose wife ran 
away with another man and left him with a youn^ daughter 
who in turn ran away and joined a burlesque show as chorus 
lirl. The man sufers rheumatic pains. He has lost his idcniitf 
twenty years before. 



■I'HE SCENE 

Exposed on the stage are the dining room and adjoining front 
room of the berger apartment. These two rooms are typically 
furnished. There is a curtain between them. A sfnall door off 
the front room leads to Jacob’s room. When his door is open 
one sees a picture of sacco and vanzetti on the wall and sev^ 
eral shelves of hoo\s. Stage left of this door presents the en¬ 
trance to the foyer hall of the apartment. The two other bed¬ 
rooms of the apartment are off this hall, but not necessarily 
shown. 

Stage left of the dining room presents a swinging door which 
opens on the \itchen. 

Awa\e and sing, ye that dwell in dust: 

ISAIAH—26:19 
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ACT ONE 

Time: The present; the family finishing supper. 

Place: An apartment in the Bronx, New York City. 

RALPH: Where’s advancement down the place? Work like crazy! 

Think they sec it? You’d drop dead first. 

MYRON: Never mind, son, merit never goes unrewarded. Teddy 
Roosevelt used to say- 

hennie: It rewarded you—thirty years a haberdashery clerk! 
(JACOB laughs) 

RALPti: All I want’s a chance to get to first base! 
hennie: That’s all? 

RALPH: Stuck down in that joint on Fourth Avenue—a stock 
clerk in a silk house! Just look at Eddie. I’m as good as he is 
—pulling in two-fifty a week for forty-eight minutes a day. 
A headliner, his name in all the papers. 

JACOB: That’s what you want, Ralphie? Your name in the paper? 
RALPH: I wanna make up my own mind about things ... be 
something! Didn’t I want to take up tap dancing, too? 

BESSIE: So take lessons. Who stopped you? 

RALPH: On what? 

BESSIE: On what? Save money. 

RALPH: Sure, five dollars a week for expenses and the rest in the 
house. I can’t save even for shoe laces. 

BESSIE: You mean we shouldn’t have food in the house, but yov’t 
make a jig on the street corner? 

RALPH: I mean something. 
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BESSIE: You also mean something when you studied on the drum, 
Mr. Smartie! 

Ralph: I don’t know. . . . Every other day to sit around with the 
blues and mud in your mouth. 

MYRON: That’s how it is—life is like that—a cake-walk. 

RALPH: What’s it get you? 

hennie: a four-car funeral 

RALPH: What’s it for? 

JACOB: What’s it for? If this life leads to a revolution it’s a good 
life. Otherwise it’s for nothing. 

BESSIE: Never mind, Pop! Pass me the salt. 

RALPH: It’s crazy—-all my life I want a pair of black and white 
shoes and can’t get them. It’s crazy! 

Bessie: In a minute I’ll get up from the table. I can’t take a bite in 
my mouth no more. 

iviYRON {restraining her ): Now, Momma, just don’t excite your¬ 
self— 

BESSIE: I’m SO nervous I can’t hold a knife in my hand. 

MYRON: Is that a way to talk, Ralphie? Don’t Momma work 
hard enough all day ? (bessie allows herself to be reseated,) 

BESSIE: On my feet twenty-four hours? 

MYRON : On her feet- 

RALPH (jumps Up) : What do I do—go to night-clubs with Greta 
Garbo? Then when I come home can’t even have my own 
room? Sleep on a day-bed in the front room! {Cho\ed. he exits 
to front room) 

BESSIE: He’s starting up that stuff again. {Shouts to him): When 
Hennie here marries you 11 have her room—I should only live 
to see the day. 

hennie: Me, too. {They settle down to serious eating) 

MYRON: This morning the sink was full of ants. Where they come 
from I just don t know. I thought it was coffee grounds . 
and then they began moving. 

BESSIE: You gave the dog eat? 

Jacob: I gave the dog eat. (hennie draus a knife and picks it up 
again) ^ 
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BESSIE: You got dropsy tonight. 
hennie: Company’s coming. 

MYRON: You can buy a ticket for fifty cents and win fortunes. A 
man came in the store—it’s the Irish Sweepstakes. 

BESSIE: What? 

MYRON : Like a raffle, only different. A man came in- 

BESSIE: Who spends fifty-cent pieces for Irish raffles? They threw 
out a family on Dawson Street today. All the furniture on the 
sidewalk. A fine old woman with gray hair. 

JACOB: Come eat, Ralph. 

MYRON : A butcher on Beck Street won eighty thousand dollars 
BESSIE: Eighty thousand dollars! You’ll excuse my expression 
you’re bughouse! 

MYRON: I seen it in the paper-—on one ticket—765 Beck Street 
BESSIE: Impossible! 

MYRON: He did ... yes he did. He says hell take his old mothc: 

to Europe ... an Austrian- 

hennie: Europe . . . 

MYRON: Six per cent on eighty thousand—forty-eight hundred a 
year. 

BESSIE: I’ll give you money. Buy a ticket in Hennie’s name. Say, 
you can’t tell—lightning never struck us yet. If they win on 
Beck Street we could win on Longwood Avenue. 

JACOB {ironically): If it rained pearls—who would work? 

BESSIE: Another county heard from, (ralph enters and silently 
seats himself.) 

MYRON: I forgot, Beauty—Sam Feinschreiber sent you a pres 
ent. Since I brought him for supper he just can’t stop talking 
about you. 

hennie: What’s tliat “mockie” bothering about? Who iieed> 
him? 

MYRON ; He’s a very lonely boy, 

hennie: So I’ll sit down and bust out crying “ ’cause he’s lonely,’ 
BESSIE {opening candy): He’d marry you one two three, 
hennie: Too bad about him. 

BESSIE {naively delighted) : Chocolate peanuts. 
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hennie: Loft’s week-end special, two for thirty-nine. 

BESSIE: You could think about it. It wouldn’t hurt. 

HENNIE Qmighing ): To quote Moe Axelrod, “Don’t make me 
laugh.” 

BESSIE*. Never mind laughing. It’s time you already had in your 
head a serious thought. A girl twenty-six don’t grovs^ younger. 
When I was your age it was already a big family with respon¬ 
sibilities. 

HENNIE (laughing ): Maybe that’s what ails you, Mom. 

BESSIE: Don’t you feel well.f^ 

hennie: ’Cause I’m laughing.? I feel fine. It’s just funny— that 
poor guy sending me presents ’cause he loves me. 

BESSIE: I think it’s very, very nice. 

hennie: Sure . . . swell! 

BESSIE: Mrs. Marcus’ Rose .is engaged to a Brooklyn boy, a den¬ 
tist. He came in his car today. A little dope should get such a 
boy. (Fimshed with the meal, bessie, myron and Jacob rise. 
Both HENNIE and Ralph sit silently at the table, he eating, Siid-^ 
denly she rises^ 

5 IENNIE: Tell you what, Mom. I saved for a new dress, but Fll 
take you and Pop to the Franklin. Don’t need a dress. From 
now on I’m planning to stay in nights. Hold everything! 

BESSIE: V/hat’s the matter—a bedbug bit you suddenly? 

hennie: It’s a good bill-Belle Baker. Maybe she’ll sing “Eli, 
Eli.” 

BESSIE: We going to a movie. 

hennie: Forget it. Let’s go. 

myron: I see ia the papeis {as he picks his teeth) Sophie Tucker 
took olf twenty-six pounds. Fearful business with Japan. 

hennje: Write a book, Pop! Come on, well go early for nood 

seats. 

myron; Moe said you had a date with him for tonight. 

BESSIE; Axelrod? 

hennie: I told him no, but he don’t believe it. Ill tell him no 
lor the next hundred years, too. 
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m^ROn: Don’t break appointments. Beauty, and hurt people’s 
feelings, (bessie exits,) 

hennie: His hands got free wheeling. (She exits.) 

MYRON: I don’t know . . . people ain’t the same. N-O- The 
whole world’s changing right under our eyes. Presto! No 
manners. Like the great Italian lover in the movies. What 
was his name.? The Sheik. . . . No one remembers.? (Exits^ 
shading his head.) 

RALPH {unmoving at the table) : Jake . . . 

JACOB: Noo? 

RALPH: I can’t stand it. 

JACOB: There’s an expression--‘strong as iron you must be.” 

RALPH: It’s a cock-eyed world. 

Tacob: Boys like you could fix it some day. Look on the world, 
not on yourself so much. Every country with starving mi!* 
lions, no.? In Germany and Poland a Jew couldn’t walk in th<f 
street. Everybody hates, nobody loves. 

RALPH: I don’t get all that. 

JACOB: For years, I watched you grow up. Wait! You’ll grado 
ate from my university. {The others enter, dressed.) 

MYRON {lighting) : Good cigars now for a nickel. 

BESSIE {to Jacob) : After take Tootsie on the roof. {To Ralph): 
What’ll you do.? 

RALPH: Don’t know. 

BESSIE: You’ll sec the boys around the block.? 

RALPH: I’ll stay home every night! 

MYRON: Momma don’t mean for you-— 

RALPH: I’m flying to Flollywood by plane, that’s what Fm doing, 
{Doorbell rings, myron answers it.) 

BESSIE: I don’t like my boy to be seen with those tramps on thi, 
corner. 

MYRON {without): Schlosser’s here. Momma, with the garbage 
can. g 

BESSIE: Come in here, Schlosscr. {Sotto voce) Wait, I’ll give him 
a piece of my mind, (myron ushers in schlosser who carrm 
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a garbage can in each hand) What’s the matter the dumb¬ 
waiter’s broken again? 

schlosser: Mr. Wimmer sends new ropes next week. I got a 
sore arm. 

BESSIE: He should live so long your Mr, Wimmer. For seven 
years already he’s sending new ropes. No dumbwaiter, no 
hot water, no steam-In a respectable house, they don’t al¬ 

low such conditions. 

schlosser: In a decent house dogs are not running to make dirty 
the hallway. 

BESSIE: Tootsie’s making dirty? Our Tootsie’s making dirty in 
the hall? 

SCHLOSSER (to JACOB): I tell you yesterday again. You must not 
leave her- 

BESSIE (indignantly^ : Excuse me! Please don’t yell on an old 
man. He’s got more brains in his finger than you got—I don’t 
know where. Did you ever see—he should talk to you an old 
man? 

MYRON: Awful. 

BESSIE: From now on we don’t walk up the stairs no more. You 
keep it so clean we’ll fly in the windows. 

scHLt^sER: I speak to Mr. Wimmer. 

BESSIE: Speak! Speak. Tootsie walks behind me like a lady any 
time, any place. So good-bye . . . good-bye, Mr. Schlosser. 

schlosser: I tell you dot—I verk verry hard here. My arms is. 
. . . {Exits in confusion) 

BESSIE: Tootsie should lay all day in the kitchen maybe. Give 
him back if he yells on you. What’s funny? 

JACOB (laughing): Nothing. 

BESSIE: Come. (Exits) 

Jacob: Hennic, take care. . . . 

hennie: Sure. 

JACOB: Bye-bye. (hennie exits, myron pops head bac\ in door) 

MYRON: Valentino! That’s the one! (He exits) 

Ralph: I never in my life even had a birthday party. Every time 
I went and cried in the toilet when mv birthday came. 
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JACOB {seeing ralph remove his tie): You’re going to bed? 

RALPH: No, Fm putting on a clean shirt. 

JACOB: Why? 

RALPH: I got a girl. . . . Don’t laugh! 

JACOB: Who laughs? Since when? 

RALPH: Three weeks. She lives in Yorkville with an aunt and 
uncle. A bunch o£ relatives, but no parents. 

JACOB: An orphan girl—tch, tch. 

RALPH: But she’s got me! Boy, Fm telling you I could sing! 
Jake, she’s like stars. She’s so beautiful you look at her and 
cry! She’s like French words! We went to the park the other 
night. Heard the last band concert. 

JACOB: Music. . . . 

RALPH {stuffing shirt in trousers) : It got cold and I gave her niy 
coat to wear. We just walked along like that, see, without a 
word, see. I never was so happy in all my life. It got late . . . 
we just sat there. She looked at me—you know what I mean, 
how a girl looks at you—right in the eyes? '‘I love you,” she 
says, “Ralph.” I took her home. ... I wanted to cry. That’s 
how I felt! 

JACOB: It’s a beautiful feeling. 

RALPH: You said a mouthful! 

JACOB: Her name is-- 

RALPH: Blanche. 

JACOB: A fine name. Bring her sometimes here. 

RALPH: She’s scared to meet Mom. 

JACOB: Why? 

RALPH: You know Mom’s not letting my sixteen bucks out o£ 
the house if she can help it. She’d take one look at Blanche 
and insult her in a minute—a kid who’s got nothing. 

JACOB: Boy chick! 

RALPH: What’s the diff? 

JACOB: It’s no difference—a plain bourgeois prejudice — but when 
they find out a poor girl—it ain’t so kosher. 

RALPH: They don’t have to know I’ve got a girl. 

JACOB: What’s in the end? 
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RALPH: Out I go! I don’t mean maybe! 

JACOB: And then what? 

RALPH: Life begins. 

JACOB: What life? 

RALPH: Life with my girl. Boy, I could sing when I think about 
it! Her and me together—that’s a new life! 

JACOB: Don’t make a mistake! A new death! 

Ralph: What’s the idea? 

JACOB: Me, I’m the ideal Once I had in my heart a dream, a 
vision, but came marriage and then you forget. Children come 
and you forget because- 

RALPH: Don’t worry, Jake. 

JACOB: Remember, a woman insults a man’s soul like no other 
thing in the whole world! 

RALPH: Why get so excited? No one- 

JACOB: Boychick, wake up! Be something! Make your life some¬ 
thing good. For the love of an old man who sees in your 
young days his new life, for such love take the world in youi 
two hands and make it like new. Go out and fight so life 
shouldn’t be printed on dollar bills. A woman waits. 

RALPH: Say, I’m no fool! 

JACOB: From my heart I hope not. In the meantime- {Bell 

rings.) 

RALPH: See who it is, will you? {Stands off.) Don’t want Mom 
to catch me with a clean shirt. 

JACOB {calls) : Come in. {Sotto voce) Moe Axelrod, (moe enters.) 

moe: Hello girls, how’s your whiskers? {To Ralph) : All dolled 
up. What’s it, the weekly visit to the cat house? 

RALPH: Please mind your business. 

moe: Okay, sweetheart. 

RALPH {ta\tng a hidden dollar from a boo/0 : If Mom asks where 
I went- 

JACOB: I know. Enjoy yourself. 

RALPH: Bye-bye. {He exits.) 

JACOB: Bye-bye. 

moe: Who’s home? 
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Jacob: Me. 

moe: Good. I’ll stick around a few minutes. Where’s Hennic? 
JACOB: She went with Bessie and Myron to a show. 
moe: She what?! 

JACOB: You had a date? 

MOE {hiding his feelings): Here—brought you some halavah. 
JACOB : Halavah ? Thanks. I’ll eat a piece after. 
moe: So Ralph’s got a dame? Hot stuff—a kid can’t even play 
a card game. 

JACOB : MoCj you’re a no-good, a bum of the first water. To your 
dying day you won’t change. 
moe: Where’d you get that stuff, a no-good? 

JACOB: But I like you. 

moe: Didn’t I go fight in France for democracy? Didn’t I get 
my goddam leg shot off in that war the day before the armis¬ 
tice? Uncle Sam give me the Order of the Purple Heart;, didn’t 
he? What’d you mean, a no-good? 

JACOB: Excuse me. 

moe: If you got an orange I’ll eat an orange. 

JACOB: No orange. An apple. 

moe: No oranges, huh?—what a dump! 

JACOB: Bessie hears you once talking like this she’ll knock your 
head off. 

moe: Hennie went with, huh? She wantsa see me squirm, only 
I don’t squirm for dames. 

JACOB: You came to see her? 

moe: What for? I got a present for our boy friend, Myron. He’ll 
drop dead when I tell him his gentle horse galloped in fifteen 
to one. He’ll die. 

JACOB: It really won? The first time I remember. 
moe: Where’d they go? 

JACOB: A vaudeville by the Franklin. 
moe: What’s special tonight? 

JACOB: Someone tells a few jokes . , . and they forget the strecl 
is filled with starving beggars. 
mob; What’ll they do—start a war? 
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Jacob: I don’t know. 

moe: You oughta know. What the hell you got all the Looks 
for? 

JACOB: It needs a new world. 

moe: That’s why they had the big war—to make a new world, 
they said—^safe for democracy. Sure every big general laying 
up in 3 Paris hotel with a half dozen broads pinned on his 
mustache. Democracy! I learned a lesson. 

Jacob: An imperial war. You know what this means? 

moe: Sure, I know everything! 

tAcoB: By money men the interests must be protected. Who 
gave you such a rotten haircut? Please (fishing in his vest 
pocket) y give me for a cent a cigarette. I didn’t have since 
yesterday- 

MOE (giving one) : Don’t make me laugh. (A cent passes bac\ 
and forth between them, moe finally throwing it over his shoul¬ 
der.) Don’t look so tired all the time. You’re a wow—always 
sore about something. 

JACOB: And you? 

moe: You got one thing—you can play pinochle. I’ll take you 
over in a game. Then you’ll have something to be sore on. 

Tacob: Who’ll wash dishes? (moe ta\es dec\ from buffet 
drawer.) 

moe: Do ’em after. Ten cents a deal. 

Jacob: Who’s got ten cents? 

moe: I got ten cents. I’ll lend it to you. 

JACOB: Commence. •• 

MOE (shalffng cards) : The first time I had my hands on a pack 
in two days. Lemme shake up these cards. I’ll make ’em talk. 
(JACOB goes to his room where he puts on a Caruso record.) 

JACOB: You should live so long. 

moe: Ever see oranges grow? I know a certain place- One 

summer I laid under a tree and let them fall right in my 

' mouth. ^ 

JACOB (off, the music is playing; the card game begins) : From 
“L’Africana” ... a big explorer comes on a new land—‘O 
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Paradiso.” From act four this piece. Caruso stands on the 
ship and looks on a Utopia. You hear? ‘'Oh paradise! Oh pan 

adise on earth! Oh blue sky, oh fragrant air-” 

moe: Ask him does he see any oranges? (bessie, myron and 
hennie enter,) 

JACOB: You came back so soon? 
bessie: Hennie got sick on the way. 
myron: Hello, Moe. . . . (moe puts cards bac\ in pockft,) 
bessie: Take off the phonograph, Pop. (To hennie) : Lay down 
. . . Ill call the doctor. You should see how she got sick on 
Prospect Avenue. Two weeks already she don’t feel right. 
myron: Moe . . .? 
bessie: Go to bed, Hennie. 
hennie: ni sit here. 

BESSIE: Such a girl I never saw! Now you’ll be stubborn? 

myron: It’s for your own good, Beauty. Influenza- 

hennie: I’ll sit here. 

BESSIE: You ever seen a gixi should say no to everything. She 
can’t stand on her feet, so- 

hennie: Don’t yell in my ears. I hear. Nothing’s wrong. I ate 
tuna fish for lunch. 
myron: Canned goods. . . . 
bessie: Last week you also ate tuna fish? 
hennie: Yeah, I’m funny for tuna fish. Go to the show—have a 
good time. 

bessie: I don’t understand what I did to God He blessed mi 

with such children. From the whole world- 

moe {coming to aid of hennie) : For Chris’ sake, don’t kibitz so 
much! 

bessie: You don’t like it? 

MOE {aping): No, I don’t like it. 

BESSIE: That’s too bad, Axelrod. Maybe it’s better by your cigar- 
store friends. Here we’re different people. 
moe: Don’t gimme that cigar store line, Bessie. I walked up. five 
flights- 
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BESSIE: To take out Hennie. But my daughter ain’t in your class* 
Axelrod. 

moe: To see Myron. 

MYRON: Did he, did he, Moe? 

moe: Did he what? 

MYRON: “Sky Rocket”? 

Bessie: You bet on a horse! 

moe: Paid twelve and a half to one. 

MYRON: There! You hear that, Momma? Our horse came in. 
You see, it happens, and twelve and a half to one. Just look 
at that! 

Moe: What the hell, a sure thing. I told you. 

BESSIE: If Moe said a sure thing, you couldn’t bet a few dollars 
instead of fifty cents? 

JACOB (laughs) : “Aie, aie, aie.” 

MOE {at his wallet) : I’m carrying six hundred “plunks” in big 
denominations. 

BESSIEi A banker! 

moe: Uncle Sam sends me ninety a month. 

BESSIE: So you save it? 

moe: Run it up, Run-it-up-Axelrod, that’s me. 

BESSIE: The police should know how. 

MOE {shutting her up) : All right, all right-Change twenty, 

sweetheart. 

MYRON: Can you make change? 

BESSIE: Don’t be crazy. 

moe: ni meet a guy in Goldman’s restaurant. I’ll meet ’im and 
come back with change. 

MYRON {figuring on paper): You can give it to me tomorrow in 
the Store. 

BESSIE {acquisitive): He’ll come back, he’ll come back! 

moe: Lucky I bet some bucks myself. {In derision to hennie) : 
Let’s step out tomorrow night, Par-a-dise. {Thumbs his nose 
at her, laughs mordantly and exits.) 

MYRON : Oh, that’s big percentage. If I picked a winner every 
day. . . . 
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BESSIE: Poppa, did you take Tootsie on the roof? 

JACOB: All right. 

MYRON: Just look at that—a cake walk. We can make- 

BESSIE: It’s enough talk. I got a splitting headache. Hennie, go 
in bed. Ill call Dr. Cantor. 

hennie: Ill sit here . . . and don’t call that old Ignatz ’cause I 
won’t see him. 

MYRON: If you get sick Momma can’t nurse you. You don’t want 
to go to a hospital. 

JACOB: She don’t look sick, Bessie, it’s a fact. 

BESSIE: She’s got fever. I see in her eyes, so he tells me no. My 
roll, call Dr. Cantor, (myron pic\s up phone, but hennie 
grabs it from him.) 

hennie: I don’t want any doctor. I ain’t sick. Leave me alone. 
MYRON : Beauty, it’s for your own sake. 

hennie: Day in and day out pestering. Why are you alwayi 
right and no one else can say a word? 

BESSIE: When you have your own children- 

hennie: I’m not sick! Hear what I say? I’m not sick! Nothing’:^ 
the matter with me! I don’t want a doctor, (bessie is watch* 
ing her with slow progressive understanding^) 

BESSIE: What’s the matter? 
hennie: Nothing, I told you! 

BESSIE: You told me, but- {A long pause of examinatior^ 

follows) 

hennie: See much? 

BESSIE: Myron, put down the . . . the. . . . {He slowly puti 
the phone down.) Tell me what happened. . . . 
hennie: Brooklyn Bridge fell down. 

BESSIE {approaching): I’m asking a question. . , * 
myron: What’s happened, Momma? 

BESSIE: Listen to me! 

hennie: What the hell arc you talking? 

BESSIE: Poppa—take Tootsie on the roof. 

hennie {holding Jacob bac}(): If he wants he can stay here* 

MYRON: What’s wrong, Momma? 
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BESSIE (her voice quivering slightly) : Myron, your fine Beauty’s 
in trouble. Our society lady. . . . 

MYRON: Trouble? I don’t under—is it^ ? 

BESSIE: Look in her face. (He loo\s, understands and slowly sits 
in a chairj utterly crushed,) Who’s the man? 
hennie: The Prince of Wales. 

BESSIE: My gall is busting in me. In two seconds- 

HENNIE (in a violent outburst) : Shut up! Shut up! I’ll jump out 
the window in a minute! Shut up! (Finally she gains control 
of herself, says in a low, hard voice) : You don’t know him. 
JACOB: Bessie. . . . 

BESSIE: He’s a Bronx boy? 
hennie: From out of town. 

BESSIE; What do you mean? 
hennie: From out of town!! 

BESSIE: A long time you know him? You were sleeping by a 
girl from the office Saturday nights? You slept good, my 
lovely lady. You’ll go to him . . . he’ll marry you. 
hennie: That’s what you say. 

BESSIE: That’s what I say! He’ll do it, take my word he’ll do it! 
hennie: Where? (To jacob) : Give her the letter, (jacob does 
soi) 

Bessie: What? (Reads,) “Dear sir: In reply to your request of 
the 14th inst., we can state that no Mr. Ben Grossman has 
ever been connected with our organization . . You don’t 
know where he is? 
hennie: No. 

BESSIE (wallas bac\ and forth): Stop crying like a baby, Myron. 
MYRON: It’s like a play on the stage. . . . 

BESSIE: To a mother you couldn’t say something before. I’m 
old-fashioned—like your friends I’m not smart—I don’t eat 
chop suey and run around Coney Island with tramps. (She 
u/al\s reflectively to buffet, pic\s up a box of candy, puts it 
down, says to myron) : Tomorrow night bring Sam Fcinschrei- 
her for supper. 
hennie: I won’t do it. 
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BESSIE: You’ll do it, my fine beauty, you’ll do it! 

hennie: Fm not marrying a poor foreigner like him. Can’t 
even speak an English word. Not me! Fll go to my grave 
without a husband. 

BESSIE: You don’t say! We’ll find for you somewhere a million¬ 
aire with a pleasure boat. He’s going to night school, Sam. 
For a boy only three years in the country he speaks very nice. 
In three years he put enough in the bank, a good living. 

JACOB: This is serious.^ 

BESSIE: What then? I’m talking for my health? He’ll come to^ 
morrow night for supper. By Saturday they’re engaged. 

JACOB: Such a thing you can’t do. 

BESSIE: Who asked your advice? 

JACOB: Such a thing- 

•BESSIE: Never mind! 

JACOB: The lowest from the low! 

BESSIE: Don’t talk! I’m warning you! A man who don’t believe 
in God—with crazy ideas- 

JACOB: So bad I never imagined you could be. 

BESSIE: Maybe if you didn’t talk so much it wouldn’t happeri 
like this. You with your ideas—I’m a mother. I raise a family 
they should have respect. 

JACOB: Respect? (Spits.) Respect! For the neighbors’ opinion! 
You insult me, Bessie! 

BESSIE: Go in your room, Papa. Every job he ever had he los; 
because he’s got a big mouth. He opens his mouth and the 
whole Bronx could fall in. Everybody said it- 

MYRON: Momma, they’ll hear you down the dumbwaiter. 

BESSIE: A good barber not to hold a job a week. Maybe you 
never heard charity starts at home. You never heard it, Pop? 

JACOB: All you know, I heard, and more yet. But Ralph you 
don’t make like you. Before you do it. Ill die first. He’ll find 
a girl. Hell go in a fresh world with her. This is a bouse? 
Marx said it—abolish such families. 

BESSIE: Go in your room, Papa. 

JACOB: Ralph you don’t make like you! 
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BESSIE: Go lay in your room with Caruso and the books together, 
JACOB: All right! 

BESSIE: Go in the room! 

JACOB: Some day I’ll come out Ill- (Unable to continue^ he 

turns, loo\s at hennie^ goes to his door and there says with 
an attempt at humor') : Bessie, some day youll talk to me $0 
fresh . . . Ill leave the house for good! (He exits.) 

BESSIE (crying): You ever in your life seen it? He should dare! 
He should just dare say in the house another word. Your 
gall could bust from such a man. (Bell rings, myron goes.) 
Go to sleep now. It won’t hurt. 

hennie; Yeah? (moe enters, a box in his hand, myron follows 
and sits downi) 

MOE (loohs around first—putting box on table) : Cake. (About 
to give MYRON the money, he turns instead to bessie) : Six fifty, 
four bits change . . . come on, hand over half a buck. (JShe 
does so. Of myron) : Who bit him? 

BESSIE: We’re soon losing our Hennie, Moe. 
moe: Why? What’s the matter? 

BESSIE: She made her engagement. 
moe: Zat so? 

BESSIE: Today it happened ... he asked her. 
moe: Did he? Who? Who’s the corpse? 

BESSIE: It’s a secret. 
moe: In the bag, huh? 
hennie: Yeah. . . . 

BESSIE: When a mother gives away an only daughter it’s no 
joke. Wait, when you’ll get married youll know. . . . 

MOE (bitterly): Don’t make me laugh-—when I get married! 
What I think a women? Take ’em all, cut ’em in little pieces 
like a herring in Greek salad. A guy in France had the right 
idea—dropped his wife in a bathtub fulla acid. (Whistles.) 
Sss, down the pipe! Plft—not even a corset button left! 
myron: Corsets don’t have buttons. 

MOE (to hennie) : What’s the great idea? Gone big time, Para- 
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disc? Christ, it’s suicide! Sure, kids you’ll have, gold teeth, 

get fat, big in the tangerines- 

hennie: Shut your face! 

moe: Who’s it—some dope pullin’ down twenty bucks a week? 

Cut your throat, sweetheart. Save time. 

BESSIE: Never mind your two cents, Axelrod. 
moe: I say what I think—that’s me! 

hennie: That’s you—a lousy fourflusher who’d steal tk: grasses 
off a blind man, 
moe: Get hot! 

hennie: My God, do I need it—to listen to this mutt shoot his 
mouth off? 

MYRON : Please. . . . 

moe: Now wait a minute, sweetheart, wait a minute. I don’t 
have to take th^t from you. 

BESSIE: Don’t yell at her! 

hennie: For two cents I’d spit in your eye. 

(throwing coin to table) : Here’s two bits, (hennie loo\s at 
him and then starts across the room.) 

BESSIE: Where are you going? 

hennie (crying): For my beauty nap, Mussolini. Wake me up 
when it’s apple blossom time in Normandy. (Exits.) 
moe: Pretty, pretty—a sweet gal, your Hennie. See the look in 
her eyes? 

BESSIE: She don’t feci well. . . . 

MYRON : Canned goods. ... 

BESSIE: So don’t start with her. 

moe: Like a battleship she’s got it. Not like other dames—shove 
’em and they lay. Not her. I got a yen for her and I don’t mean 
a Chinee coin. 

BESSIE: Listen, Axelrod, in my house you don’t talk this way. 
Either have respect or get out. 

moe: When I think about it . . . maybe I’d marry her myself, 

KassiE (suddenly aware of moe) : You could- What do you 

mean, Moe? 
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moe: You sin't sunburnt—you heard me. 

BESSIE: Why don’t you, Moe? An old friend of the family like 
you. It would be a blessing on all of us. 
moe: You said she’s engaged. 

BESSIE: But maybe she don’t know her own mind. Say, its—- 
moe: I need a wife like a hole in the head. . . . What’s to know 
about women, I know. Even if I asked her. She won’t do it! 
A guy with one leg—it gives her the heebie-jeebies. I know 
what she’s looking for. An arrow-collar guy, a hero, but with 
a wad of jack. Only the two don’t go together. But I got what 
it takes . . . plenty, and more where it comes from, . . . 
{Brea\s off, snorts and rubs his hnee, A pause. In his room 
JACOB puts on Caruso singing the lament from ''The Pearl 
Fishers.*') 

jb^EssiE: It’s right—she wants a millionaire with a mansion on 
Riverside Drive. So go fight City Hall. Cake? 
moe; Cake, 

PEssie: I’ll make tea. But one thing—she’s got a fine boy with a 
business brain. Caruso I (Exits into the front room and stands 
in the dar\, at the window^ 

moe: No wet smack ... a fine girl, . , . She’ll burn that guy 
out in a month, (moe retrieves the quarter and spins it on 
the tabled) 

MYRON: I remember that song . . . beautiful. Nora Bayes sang 
it at the old Proctor’s Twenty-third Street—‘When It’s Apple 
Blossom Time in Norrnandy.” . . . 
moe: She wantsa see me crawl—my head on a plate she wants! 
A snowball in hell’s got a better chance. (Out of sheer fury 
he spins the quarter in his fingers.) 

MYRON (as his eyes slowly fill with tears) : Beautiful . . , 
moe: Match you for a quarter. Match you for any goddam thing 
you got. (Spins the coin viciously.) What the hell kind of 
house is this it ain’t got an orange!! 

Slow Curtain 



ACT TWO 


SCENE I 

One year later, a Sunday afternoon. The front room. Jacob is giv¬ 
ing his son MORDECAi (uncle morty) a haircut, newspapers 
spread around the base of the chair, moe is reading a news¬ 
paper, leg propped on a chair. Ralph, in another chair, is spas¬ 
modically reading a paper, uncle morty reads colored johes. 
Silence, then bessie enters. 

BESSIE: Dinner’s in half an hour, Morty. 

MORTY {still reading johes) : I got time. 

BESSIE: A duck. Don’t get hair on the rug, Pop. {Goes to window 
and pulls down shade.) What’s the matter the shade’s up to 
the ceiling.? 

JACOB {pulling it up again) : Since when do I give a haircut in 
the dark? {He mimics her tone) 

BESSIE: When you’re finished, pull it down. I like my house to 
look respectable. Ralphie, bring up tw® bottles seltzer from 
Weiss. 

RALPH: I’m reading the paper. 

BESSIE: Uncle Morty likes a little seltzer. 

RALPH: I’m expecting a phone call. 

BESSIE: Noo, if it comes you’ll be back. What’s the matter? 
{Gives him money from apron pocket.) Take down the old 
bottles. 

RALPH {to Jacob) : Get that call if it comes. Say I’ll be right back 
(jACOB nods assent) 

MORTY {giving change from vest): Get grandpa some ciga¬ 
rettes. 

RALPH: Okay. {Exits) 

JACOB: What’s new in the paper, Moe? 

59 
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MOe: Still jumping off the high buildings like flies the big 
shots who lost all their cocoanuts. Pfft! 

JACOB: Suicides? 

moe: Plenty can’t take it—good in the break, but can’t take the 
whip in the stretch. 

MORTY {without lool^ing up^: I saw it happen Monday in my 
building. My hair stood up how they shoveled him together 
—like a pancake—a bankrupt manufacturer. 

moe: No brains. 

MORTY: Enough ... all over the sidewalk. 

JACOB: If someone said five-ten years ago I couldn’t make for 
myself a living, I wouldn’t believe- 

MORTY: Duck for dinner? 

BESSIE: The best Long Island duck. 

MORTY: I like goose. 

BESSIE: A duck is just like a goose, only better. 

MORTY: I like a goose. 

BESSIE: The next time you’ll be for Sunday dinner I’ll make a 
goose. 

MORTY {sniffs deeply ): Smells good. I’m a great boy for smells. 

BESSIE: Ain’t you ashamed? Once in a blue moon he should come 
to an only sister’s house. 

MORTY: Bessie, leave me live. 

BESSIE: You should be ashamed! 

MORTY: Quack quack! 

BESSIE: No, better to lay around Mecca Temple playing cards 
with the Masons. 

MORTY {with good nature ): Bessie, don’t you see Pop’s giving 
me a haircut? 

BESSIE: You don’t need no haircut. Look, two hairs he took off. 

MORTY: Pop hkes tp give me a haircut. If I said no he don’t 
forget for a year, do you, Pop? An old man’s like that. 

JACOB: I still do an A-i job. 

MORTY {winding ): Pop cuts hair to fit the face, don’t you, Pop? 

JACOB: For sure, Morty. To each face a different haircut. Cus¬ 
tom built, no ready made. A round face needs special- 
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BESSIE {cutting him short) \ A graduate from the B.M.T. {go¬ 
ing)-. Don’t forget the shade. {The phone rings. She beats 
JACOB to it.) Hello? Who is it, please? . . . Who is it please? 

. . . Miss Hirsch? No, he ain’t here. . . . No, I couldn’t say 
when. {Hangs up sharply.) 

JACOB: For Ralph? 

BESSIE: A wrong number, (jacob loo\s at her and goes bac\ to 
his jobi) 

JACOB: Excuse me! 

BESSIE {to morty): Ralphie took another cut down the place 
yesterday. 

morty: Business is bad. I saw his boss Harry Glicksman Thurs¬ 
day. I bought some velvets . . . they’re coming in again. 
BESSIE: Do something for Ralphie down there. 
morty: What can I do? I mentioned it to Glicksman. He told 
me they sejueezed out half the people. . . . (myron enters 
dressed in apron.) 

BESSIE: What’s gonna be the end? Myron’s working only three 
days a week now. 
myron: It’s conditions. 

BESSIE: Hennie’s married with a baby . . . money just don’t 
come in. I never saw conditions should be so bad. 
morty: Times’ll change. 

moe: The only thing’ll change is my underwear. 

MORTY : These last few years I got my share of gray hairs. {Still 
reading jo\es without having loo\ed up once.) Ha, ha, ha— 
Popeyc the sailor ate spinach and knocked out four bums. 
myron: ril tell you the way I see it. The country needs a great 
man now—a regular Teddy Roosevelt. 
moe: What this country needs is a good five-cent earthquake. 

Jacob: So long labor lives it should increase private gain--- 

BESSIE {to Jacob) : Listen, Poppa, go talk on the street corner. 

The government’ll give you free board the rest of your life. 
morty: Fm surprised. Don’t I send a five-dollar check for Pop 
every week? 

BESSIE: You could afford a couple more and not miss it. 
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morty: Tell me jokes. Business is so rotten I could just as soon 
lay all day in the Turkish, bath. 

MYRON : Why’d I come in here? (Puzzled, he exits,) 

MORTY (to moe) : I hear the bootleggers still do business, Moe. 
moe: Wake up! I kissed bootlegging bye-bye two years back. 
morty: For a fact? What kind of racket is it now? 
moe: If I told you, you’d know something, (hennie comes from 
bedroom.) 

hennie: Where’s Sam? 

BESSIE: Sam? In the kitchen. 

HENNIE (calls ): Sam. Come take the diaper. 
morty: How’s the Mickey Louse? Ha, ha, ha. . . . 
hennie: Sleeping. 

morty: Ah, that’s life to a baby. He sleeps—gets it in the mouth 
—sleeps some more. To raise a family nowadays you must be 
a damn fool. 

BESSIE: Never mind, never mind, a woman who don’t raise a 
family—a girl—should jump overboard. What’s she good 
for? (To MOE—^0 change the subject): Your leg bothers you 
bad? 

moe: It’s okay, sweetheart. 

BESSIE (to morty) : It hurts him every time it’s cold out. He's got 
four legs in the closet. 
morty: Four wooden legs? 

MOE : Three. 

morty: What’s the big idea? 
moe: Why not? Uncle Sam gives them out free. 
morty: Say, maybe if Uncle Sam gave out less legs we could 
balance the budget. 

JACOB. Or not have a war so they wouldn’t have to give out 
legs. 

morty: Shame on you, Pop. Everybody knows war is neces¬ 
sary. 

Uoe; Don’t make me laugh. Ask me~the first time you pick 

up a dead one in the trench—then you learn war ain’t so damn 
necessary. 
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mqrty: Say, you should kick. The rest of your life Uncle Sam 
pays you ninety a month. Look, not a worry in the world. 
moe: Don’t make me laugh. Uncle Sam can take his seventy 

bucks and- (Finishes with a gesture') Nothing good hurts. 

(Me rubs his stump) 

hennie: Use a crutch, Axelrod. Give the stump a rest. 
moe: Mind your business, Feinschreiber. 

BESSIE: It’s a sensible idea. 
moe: Who asked you? 

BESSIE: Look, he’s ashamed. 
moe: So’s your Aunt Fanny. 

BESSIE (^naively) : Who’s got an Aunt Fanny? (^She cleans a ruh 
her plant's leaves with her apron) 
mcrty: It’s a joke! 

moe: I don’t want my paper creased before I read it. I want h 
fresh. Fifty times I said that. 

BESSIE: Don’t get so excited for a five-cent paper—our star 
boarder. 

moe: And I don’t want no one using my razor either. Get ir 
straight. I’m not buying ten blades a week for the Berger 
family. (Furious, he limps out) 

BESSIE: Maybe I’m using his razor too. 
hennie: Proud! 

BESSIE: You need luck with plants. I didn’t clean off the leaves 
in a month. 

morty: You keep the house like a pin and I like your cooking. 
Any time Myron fires you, come to me, Bessie. I’ll let the 
butler go and you’ll be my housekeeper. I don’t like Japs so 
much—sneaky. 

BESSIE: Say, you can’t tell. Maybe any day I’m coming to stay. 

(hennie exits) 

JACOB: Finished. 

morty: How much, Ed. Pinaud? (Disengages self from chair) 
JACOB: Five cents. 

morty: Still five cents for a haircut to fit the face? 
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JACOB: Prices don’t change by me. {Ta\€s a dollar,) I can’t 
change- 

morty: Keep it. Buy yourself a Packard. Ha, ha, ha. 

JACOB [talking large envelope from poc\et) : Please, yoiill keep 
this for me. Put it away. 
morty: What is it? 

JACOB: My insurance policy. I don’t like it should lay around 
where something could happen. 
morty: What could happen? 

JACOB: Who knows, robbers, fire . . . they took next door. Fifty 
dollars from O’Reilly. 
morty: Say, lucky a Berger didn’t lose it. 

JACOB:,Put it downtown in the safe. Bessie don’t have to know. 
morty: It’s made out to Bessie? 

JACOB: No, to Ralph. 
morty: To Ralph? 

JACOB: He don’t know. Some day he’ll get three thousand. 
morty: You got good years ahead. 

JACOB: Behind, (ralfh enters) 

RALPH: Cigarettes. Did a call come? 

JACOB: A few minutes. She don’t let me answer it. 

RALPH: Did Mom say I was coming back? 

JACOB: No. (morty is bac\ at new jo\es) 

RALPH: She starting that stuff again? (bessie enters) A call come 
for me? 

BESSIE {waters pot from mil\ bottle) : A wrong number. 

JACOB: Don’t say a lie, Bessie. 

RALPH: Blanche said she’d call me at two— was it her? 

BESSIE: I said a wrong number. 

RALPH: Please, Mom, if it was her tell me. 

BESSIE: You call me a liar next. You got no shame—to start a 
scene in front of Uncle Morty. Once in a blue moon he 
comes- 

Ralph: What’s the shame.? If my girl calls I wanna know it. 
BESSIE: You made enough mish mosh with her until now. 
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morty: Fm surprised, Bessie. For the love of Mike tell him yes' 
or no. 

BESSIE: I didn’t tell him? No! 

MORTY (to Ralph) : No! (ralph goes to a window and loo\s 
out.) 

BESSIE: Morty, I didn’t say before—he runs around steady with 
a girl. 

morty: Terrible. Should he run around with a foxie-woxie? 

BESSIE: A girl with no parents. 

morty: An orphan? 

BESSIE: I could die from shame. A year already he runs around 
with her. He brought her once for supper. Believe me, she 
didn’t come again, no! 

RALPH: Don’t think I didn’t ask her. 

BESSIE: You hear? You raise them and what’s in the end for all 
your trouble? 

JACOB: When you’ll lay in a grave, no more trouble. (Exits.) 

morty: Quack quack! 

BESSIE: A girl like that he wants to marry. A skinny consump¬ 
tive-looking ... six months already she’s not working—tak¬ 
ing charity from an aunt. You should see her. In a year she’s 
dead on his hands. 

RALPH: You’d cut her throat if you could. 

BESSIE: That’s right! Before she’d ruin a nice boy’s life I would 
first go to prison. Miss Nobody should step in the picture and 

' I’ll stand by with my mouth shut. 

RALPH: Miss Nobody! Who am I? A 1 Jolson? 

BESSIE: Fix your tie! 

RALPH: I’ll take care of my own life. 

BESSIE: You’ll take care? Excuse my expression, you can’t even 
wipe your nose yet! Hell take care! 

MORTY (to Bessie) : I’m surprised. Don’t worry so much, Bessie. 
When it’s time to settle down he won’t marry a poor girl, will 
you? In the long run common sense is thicker than lore. 
I’m a great boy for live and let live. 
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BESSIE: Sure, it’s easy to say. In the meantime he eats out my 
heart. You know. I’m not strong. 
morty; I know ... a pussy cat . . . ha, ha, ha. 

BESSIE: You got money and money talks. But without the dollar 
who sleeps at night? 

RALPH: I been working for years, bringing in money here—put¬ 
ting it in your hand like a kid. All right, I can’t get my teeth 
fixed. All right, that a new suit’s like trying to buy the Chrys¬ 
ler Building. You never in your life bought me a pair of 
skates even—-things I died for when I was a kid, I don’t care 
about that stuff, see. Only just remember I pay some of the 
bills around here, just a few . . . and if my girl calls me on 
the phone I’ll talk to her any time I please. (He exits, iiennie 
applauds,) 

BESSIE: Don’t be so smart, Miss America! (To morty) : He didn’t 
have skates! But when he got sick, a twelve-year-old boy, who 
called a big specialist for the last $25 in the houseSkates! 
JACOB (just in. Adjusts window shade ): It looks like snow to¬ 
day. 

morty: It’s about time—winter. 

BESSIE: Poppa here could talk like Samuel Webster, too, but it’s 
just talk. He should try to buy a two-cent pickle in the Bur- 
land Market without money. 
morty: I’m getting an appetite. 

BESSIE: Right away we’ll eat. I made chopped liver for you. 
morty: My specialty! 

BESSIE: Ralph should only be a success like you, Morty. I should 
only live to see the day when he rides up to the door in a big 
car with a chauffeur and a radio. I could die happy, believe 
me. 

morty: Success she says. She should see how we spend thou¬ 
sands of dollars making up a winter line and winter don’t 
come—summer in January. Can you beat it? 

JACOB: Don’t live, just make success. 
morty; Chopped liver—^ha! 
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JACOB: Ha! (Exits,) 

morty: When they start arguing, I don’t hear. Suddenly Fm 
deaf. Fm a great boy for the practical side. (He loo\s over to 
hennie who sits rubbing her hands with lotion.) 
hennie: Hands like a raw potato. 

morty: What’s the matter? You don’t look so well ... no pep. 
hennie: Fm swell. 

morty: You used to be such a pretty girl. 
hennie: Maybe I got the blues. You can’t tell. 
morty: You could stand a new dress. 
hennie: That’s not all I could stand. 

morty: Come down to the place tomorrow and pick out a 
couple from the ‘‘eleven-eighty” line. Only don’t sing me the 
blues. 

hennie: Thanks. I need some new clothes. 
morty : I got two thousand pieces of merchandise waiting in the 
stock room for winter. 

hennie: I never had anything from life. Sam don’t help. 
morty: He’s crazy about the kid. 

hennie: Crazy is right. Twenty-one a week he brings in—a 
nigger don’t have it so hard. I wore my fingers off on an 
Underwood for six years. For what? Now I wash baby diapers. 
Sure, Fm crazy about the kid too. But half the night the 
kid’s up. Try to sleep. You don’t know how it is, Uncle 
Morty. 

morty: No, I don’t know. I was born yesterday. Ha, ha, ha. 

Some day Fll leave you a little nest egg. You like eggs? Ha? 
hennie: When? When Fm dead and buried? 
morty: No, when Fm dead and buried. Ha, ha, ha, 
hennie: You should know what Fm thinking. 
morty: Ha, ha, ha, I know, (myron enters^) 

MYRON : I never take a drink. Fm just surprised at myself, I-' 

morty: I got a pain. Maybe Fm hungry. 

myron: Come inside, Morty. Bessie’s got some schnapps. 

morty: Fll take a drink. Yesterday I missed the Turkish bath, 
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MYRON: I get SO bitter when I take a drink, it just surprises me. 
morty: Look how fat. Say, you live once. . . , Quack, quack. 

(Both exit. MOE stands silently in the doorway.') 

SAM (entering) : Fll make Leon’s bottle now! 
hennie: No, let him sleep, Sam. Take away the diaper. (He 
does. Exits.) 

MOE (advancing into the room): That your husband? 
hennie: Don’t you know? 

moe: Maybe he’s a nurse you hired for the kid—it looks it— 
how he tends it. A guy comes howling to your old lady every 
time you look cock-eyed. Does he sleep with you? 
hennie: Don’t be so wise! 

MOE (indicating newspaper): Here’s a dame strangled her hubby 
with wire. Claimed she didn’t like him. Why don’t you brain 
Sam with an axe some night? 
hennie: Why don’t you lay an egg, Axelrod? 
moe: I laid a few in my day, Feinschreiber. Hard-boiled ones 
too. 

hennie: Yeah? 

moe: Yeah. You wanna know what I see when I look in your 
eyes ? 

hennie: No. 

moe: Ted Lewis playing the clarinet—some of those high crazy 
notes! Christ, you coulda had a guy with some guts instead 
of a cluck stands around boilin’ baby nipples. 
hennie: Meaning you? 
moe: Meaning me, sweetheart. 
hennie: Think you’re pretty good. 
moe: You’d know if I slept with you again. 
hennie: I’ll smack your face in a minute. 
moe: You do and I’ll break your arm. (Holds up paper.) Take 
a look. (Reads) : “Ten-day luxury cruise to Havana.” That’s 
the stuff you coulda had. Put up at ritzy hotels, frenchie soap, 
champagne. Now you’re tied down to “Snake-Eye” here. 
What for? What’s it get you? ... a 2 x 4 flat on io8th 
Street ... a pain in the bustle it gets you. 
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hennie: What’s it to you? 

jvIOe: I know you from the old days. How you like to spend it! 
What I mean! Lizard-skin shoes, perfume behind the ears. 

. . , You’re in a mess, Paradise! Paradise—that’s a hot one— 
yah, crazy to eat a knish at your own wedding. 
hennie: I get it—you’re jealous. You can’t get me. 
moe: Don’t make me laugh. 

hennie: Kid Jailbird’s been trying to make me for years. You’d 
give your other leg. I’m hooked? Maybe, but you’re in the 
same boat. Only it’s worse for you. I don’t give a damn no 

more, but you gotta yen makes you- 

moe: Don’t make me laugh. 

hennie: Compared to you I’m sittin’ on top of the world. 
moe: You’re losing your looks. A dame don’t stay young for¬ 
ever. 

hennie: You’re a liar. I’m only twenty-four. 
moe: When you cornin’ home to stay? 
hennie: Wouldn’t you like to know? 
moe: I’ll get you again. 
hennie: Think so? 

moe: Sure, whatever goes up comes down. You’re easy—you 
remember—two for a nickel—a pushover! (^Suddenly she slaps 
him. They both seem sUtnned) What’s the idea? 
hennie: Go on . . . break my arm. 

MOE {as if saying love you”) : Listen, lousy. 
hennie: Go on, do something! 
moe: Listen- 

hennie: You’re so damn tough! 
moe: You like me. {He ta\es her,) 

hennie: Take your hand off! {Pushes him away,) Come around 
when it’s a flood again and they put you in the ark with the 
animals. Not even then—if you was the last man! 
moe: Baby, if you had a dog I’d love the dog. 
hennie: Gorilla! {Exits, ralpii enters,) 

RALPH: Were you here before? 

MOE {sits) : What ? 
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RALPH: When the call came for me? 

moe: What? 

RALPH: The call came, (jacob enters^ 

MOE (rubbing his leg ): No. 

JACOB: Don’t worry, Ralphie, she’ll call back. 

RALPH: Maybe not. I think somethin’s the matter. 

JACOB: What? 

RALPH: I don’t know. I took her home from the movie last 
night. She asked me what I’d think if she went away. 

JACOB: Don’t worry, she’ll call again. 

RALPH: Maybe not, if Mom insulted her. She gets it on both 
ends, the poor kid. Lived in an orphan asylum most of her 
life. They shove her around like an empty freight train. 

JACOB: After dinner go see her. 

Ralph: Twice they kicked me down the stairs. 

JACOB: Life should have some dignity. 

Ralph: Every time I go near the place I get heart failure. The 
uncle drives a bus. You oughta see him—like Babe Ruth. 

moe: Use your brains. Stop acting like a kid who still wets the 
bed. Hire a room somewhere—a club room for two members. 

Ralph: Not that kind of proposition, Moe. 

moe: Don’t be a bush leaguer all your life. 

Ralph: Cut it out! 

MOE (on a sudden upsurge of emotion ): Ever sleep with one? 
Look at ’im blush. 

RALPH: You don’t know her. 

moe: I seen her—the kind no one sees undressed till the under¬ 
taker works on her. 

RALPH: Why give me the needles all the time? What’d I ever 
do to you? 

moe: Not a thing. You’re a nice kid. But grow up! In life there’s 
two kinds—the men that’s sure of themselves and the ones 
who ain’t! It’s time you quit being a selling-plater and got in 
the first class. 

JACOB: And you, Axelrod? 

MOE (to JACOB) : Scratch your whiskers! (To Ralph) : Get inde^ 
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pendent. Get what-it-takes and be yourself. Do what you like 
RALPH: Got a suggestion ? (morty enters, eating,) 
moe: Sure, pick out a racket. Shake down the cocoanuts. Sec 
what that does. 

morty: We know what it does—^puts a pudding on your nose! 
Sing Sing! Easy money’s against the law. Against the law 
don’t win. A racket is illegitimate, no? 
moe: It’s all a racket—from horse racing down. Marriage, poli 
tics, big business—everybody plays cops and robbers. You, 
you’re a racketeer yourself. 

morty: Who? Me? Personally I manufacture dresses. 
moe: Horse feathers! 

morty (^seriously ): Don’t make such remarks to me without 
proof. I’m a great one for proof. That’s why I made a success 
in business. Proof—put up or shut up, like a game of cards. I 
heard this remark before—a rich man’s a crook who steals 
from the poor. Personally, I don’t like it. It’s a big lie! 
moe: If you don’t like it, buy yourself a fife and drum—and go 
fight your own war. 

morty: Sweatshop talk. Every Jew and Wop in the shop eats 
my bread and behind my back says, “a sonofabitch.” I started 
from a poor boy who worked on an ice wagon for two dollars 
a week. Pop’s right here—she’ll tell you. I made it honest. In 
the whole industry nobody’s got a better name. 

JACOB: It’s an exception, such success. 
morty: Ralph can’t do the same thing? 

JACOB: No, Morty, I don’t think. In a house like this he don’t 
realize even the possibilities of life. Economics comes down 
like a ton of coal on the head. 
moe: Red rover, red rover, let Jacob come over! 

JACOB: In my day the propaganda was for God. Now it’s for 
success. A boy don’t turn around without having shoved in him 
he should make success. 

morty: Pop, you’re a comedian, a regular Charlie Chaplin. 
JACOB: He dreams all night of fortunes. Why not? Don’t it say 
in the movies he should have a personal steamship, pyjamas 
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for fifty dollars a pair and a toilet-like a monument? But in 
the morning he wakes up and for ten dollars he can’t fix the 
teeth . And millions more worse off in the mills of the South- 
starvation wages. The blood from the worker’s heart, (morty 
laughs loud and long.) Laugh, laugh . . . tomorrow not. 

morty: a real, a real Boob McNutt you’re getting to be. 

JACOB: Laugh, my son. . . . 

morty: Here is the North, Pop. 

JACOB: North, south, it’s one country. 

morty: The country’s all right. A duck quacks in every pot! 

JACOB: You never heard how they shoot down men and women 
which ask a better wage? Kentucky 1932? 

morty: That’s a pile o£ chopped liver, Pop. (besste and others 
enter^ 

JACOB: Pittsburgh, Passaic, Illinois—slavery—it begins where 
success begins in a competitive system, (morty howls with de¬ 
light^ 

morty: Oh Pop, what are you bothering? Why? Tell me why? 
Ha ha ha. I bought you a phonograph . . . stick to Caruso. 

BESSIE: He’s starting up again. 

morty; Don’t bother with Kentucky. It’s full of moonshiners. 

JACOB: Sure, sure- 

MORTV; You don’t know practical affairs. Stay home and cut 
hair to fit the face. 

JACOB: It says in the Bible how the Red Sea opened and the 
Egyptians went in and the sea rolled over them. {Quotes two 
lines of Hebrew,) In this boy’s life a Red Sea will happen 
again. I see it! 

morty: I’m getting sore, Pop, with all this sweatshop talk. 

BESSIE: He don’t stop a minute. The whole day, like a phono¬ 
graph. 

morty : I’m surprised. Without a rich man you don’t have a roof 
over your head. You don’t know it? 

MYRON: Now you can’t bite the hand that feeds you. 

Ralph: Let him alone—he’s right! 

BESSIE: Another county heard from. 
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RALPH: It’s the truth. It’s- 

morty: Keep quiet, snotnose! 

JACOB: For sure, charity, a bone for an old dog. But in Russia an 
old man don’t take charity so his eyes turn black in his head. In 
Russia they got Marx. 

MORTY {scoffingly): Who’s Marx? 

moe: An outfielder for the Yanks, (morty howls with delight,) 

morty: Ha ha ha, it’s better than the jokes. I’m telling you. This 
is Uncle Sam’s country. Put it in your pipe and smoke it. 

BESSIE: Russia, he says! Read the papers. 

sam: Here is opportunity. 

MYRON : People can’t believe in God in Russia. The papers^ tell 
the truth, they do. 

JACOB: So you believe in God . . . you got something for it? 
You! You worked for all the capitalists. You harvested the 
fruit from your labor? You got God! But the past comforts 
you? The present smiles on you, yes? It promises you the 
future something? Did you found a piece of earth where you 
could live like a human being and die with the sun on your 
face? Tell me, yes, tell me. I would like to know myself. But 
on these questions, on this theme—the struggle for existence— 
you can’t make an answer. The answer I see in your face . . , 
the answer is your mouth can’t talk. In this dark corner you 
sit and you die. But abolish private property! 

BESSIE {settling the issue) : Noo, go fight City Hall! 

MORTY: He’s drunk! 

JACOB: I’m studying from books a whole lifetime. 

morty: That’s what it is—he’s drunk. What the hell does all 
that mean ? 

JACOB : If you don’t know, why should I tell you. 

MORTY {triumphant at tet): You see? Hear him? Like all those 
nuts, don’t know what they’re saying. 

JACOB: I know, I know. 

morty: Like Boob McNutt you know! Don’t go in the park. 
Pop—the squirrels’ll get you. Ha, ha, ha. . . . 
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BESSIE: Save your appetite, Morty. (To myron): Don’t drop the 
duck. 

myron: We’re ready to eat, Momma. 

MORTY (to Jacob) : Shame on you. It’s your second childhood. 
(Now they file out. myron first with the duc\, the others be¬ 
hind him?) 

JESSIE: Come eat. We had enough for one day. (Exits?) 

morty: Ha, ha, ha. Quack, quack. (Exits,) 

(JACOB sits there trembling and deeply humiliated, moe ap¬ 
proaches him and thumbs the old man*s nose in the direction 
of the dining room,) 

moe: Give ’em five. (Ta\es his hand away,) They got you pasted 
on the wall like a picture, Jake. (He limps out to seat himself 
at the table in the next room?) 

JACOB: Go eat, boychick. (ralph comes to him,) He gives me eat, 
so I’ll climb in a needle. One time I saw an old horse in sum¬ 
mer ... he wore a straw hat . . . the cars stuck out on top. 
An old horse for hire. Give me back my young days . . . give 

me fresh blood . . . arms . . . give me- (The telephone 

rings. Quickly Ralph goes to it, Jacob pulls the curtains and 
stands there, a sentry on guard?) 

RALPH: Hello? . . . Yeah, I went to the store and came right 
back, right after you called. (Eoo\s at jacob.) 

Jacob: Speak, speak. Don’t be afraid they’ll hear. 

RALPH: I’m sorry if Mom said something. You know how ex¬ 
citable Mom is . . . Sure! What? . . . Sure, I’m listening. 
. . . Put on the radio, Jake, (jacob does so. Music comes in 
and up, a tango, grating with an insistent nostalgic pulse. 
Under the cover of the music Ralph spea\s more freely?) Yes 
. . . yes . . . What’s the matter? Why’re you crying? What 
happened? (To jacob:) She’s putting her uncle on. Yes? . , . 
Listen, Mr. Hirsch, what’re you trying to do ? What’s the big 
idea? Honest to God. I’m in no mood for joking! Lemme talk 
to her! Gimme Blanche! (Waits,) Blanche? What’s this? Is 
this a joke? Is that true? I’m coming right down! I know, 
but-You wanna do that? ... I know, but-I’m coming 
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down . . . tonight! Nine o’clock . . . sure , . . sure . * . sure. 

. . . {Hangs tip) 

JACOB: What happened? 

MORTY {enters) : Listen, Pop. I’m surprised you didn’t- {He 

howls, shaJ{es his head in moc\ despair, exits) 

Jacob: Boy chick, what? 

Ralph: I don’t get it straight. {To jacob): She’s leaving. . . 

Jacob: Where? 

RALPH: Out West-To Cleveland. 

JACOB: Cleveland? 

Ralph: ... In a week or two. Can you picture it? It’s a put-up 
job. But they can’t get away with that. 

JACOB: We’ll find something. 

Ralph: Sure, the angels of heaven’ll come down on her uncle’s 
cab and whisper in his ear. 

JACOB: Come eat. . . . We’ll find something. 

RALPH: I’m meeting her tonight, but I know- (bessie throws 

open the curtain between the two rooms and enters) . 

BESSIE: Maybe we’ll serve for you a special blue plate supper in 
the garden? 

JACOB: All right, all right, (bessie goes over to the window, levels 
the shade and on her way out, clic\s off the radio) 

MORTY {within) : Leave the music, Bessie. {She clicks it on again, 
lool{s at them, exits) 

RALPH: I know . . . 

JACOB: Don’t cry, boychick. {Goes over to Ralph.) Why should 
you make like this? Tell me why you should cry, just tell me. 
. . . (JACOB tal^es RALPH in his arms and both, trying to /{eep 
bac\ the tears, trying fearfully not to be heard by the others in 
the dining room, begin crying) You mustn’t cry, . . . 

{The tango twists on. Inside the clatter of dishes and the clash of 
cutlery sound, morty begins to howl with laughter) 


Curtain 
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SCENE 11 

That night. The dar\ dining room. 

4 T RISE JACOB is heard in his lighted room, reading from 
sheet, declaiming aloud as if to an audience. 

JACOB: They are there to remind us of the horrors—undcr those 
crosses lie hundreds of thousands of workers and farmers who 
murdered each other in uniform for the greater glory of 
capitalism. {Comes out of his room.) The new imperialist war 
will send millions to their death, will bring prosperity to the 
pockets of the capitalist—aie, Morty—and will bring only 
greater hunger and misery to the masses of workers and farm¬ 
ers. The memories of the last world slaughter are still vivid 
in our minds. {Hearing a noise he quich}y retreats to his 
room. RALPH comes in from the street. He sits with hat and 
coat on. JACOB tentatively opens door and as\s): Ralphic? 

RALPH: It’s getting pretty cold out. 

JACOB {enters room fully, cleaning hair clippers): We should 
have steam till twelve instead of ten. Go complain to the 
Board of Health. 

RALPH; It might snow. 

JACOB: It don’t hurt . . . extra work for men. 

RALPH: When I was a kid I laid awake at nights and heard the 
sounds of trains . . . far-away lonesome sounds . . . boats 
going up and down the river. I used to think of all kinds of 
things I wanted to do. What was it, Jake.? Just a bunch of 
noise in my head? 

JACOB {waiting for news of the girl) : You wanted to make for 
yourself a certain kind of world. 

RALPH: I guess I didn’t. I’m feeling pretty, pretty low. 

JACOB: You’re a young boy and for you life is all in front like a 
big mountain. You got feet to climb. 

RALPH: I don’t know how. 

JACOB: So you’ll find out. Never a young man had such oppor- 
mnity Jike*today. He could make history. 
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RALPH: Ten p.m. and all is well. Where’s everybody? 

JACOB: They went. 

RALPH: Uncle Morty too? 

JACOB: Hennie and Sam he drove down. 

RALPH: I saw her. 

JACOB {alert and eager) : Yes, yes, tell me. 

RALPH: I waited in Mount Morris Park till she came out. So cold 
I did a buck’n wing to keep warm. She’s scared to death. 

Jacob: They made her? 

Ralph: Sure. She wants to go. They keep yelling at her—they 
want her to marry a millionaire, too. 

Jacob: You told her you love her? 

RALPH: Sure. “Marry me,” I said. “Marry me tomorrow." On six¬ 
teen bucks a week. On top of that I had to admit Mom’d have 
Uncle Morty get me fired in a second. . . .Two can starve 
cheap as one! 

Jacob: So what happened? 

Ralph: I made her promise to meet me tomorrow. 

JACOB: Now shell go in the West? 

RALPH: I’d fight the whole goddam world with her, but not her. 
No guts. The hell with her. If she wantsa go—all right—I’ll 
get along. 

JACOB: For sure, there’s more important things than girls. . . . 

RALPH: You said a mouthful . . . and maybe I don’t see it. She’ll 
see what I can do. No one stops me when I get going. . . . 
(Near to tears, he has to stop. Jacob examines his clippers very 
closely.) 

JACOB: Electric clippers never do a job like by hand. 

RALPH: Why won’t Mom let us live here? 

JACOB: Why? Why? Because in a society like this today people 
don’t love. Hate! 

RALPH: Gee, I’m no bum who hangs around pool parlors. I got 
the stuff to go ahead. I don’t know what to do. 

JACOB: Look on me and learn what to do, boy chick. Here sitL 
an old man polishing tools. You think maybe I’ll use them 
again! Look on this failure and see for seventy years he talked 
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with, good ideas, but only in the head. It’s enough for me now 
I should see your happiness. This is why I tell you—DO! Do 
what is in your heart and you carry in yourself a revolution. 
But you should act. Not like me. A man who had golden 
opportunities but drank instead a glass tea. No. (A pause 
of silence.) 

RALPH (listening) : Hear it? The Boston air mail plane. Ten min¬ 
utes late. I get a kick the way it cuts across the Bronx every 
night. {The bell rings: sam, excited, disheveled, enters.) 
JACOB: You came back so soon? 

;am: Where’s Mom? 

JACOB: Mom? Look on the chandelier. 
sam: Nobody’s home? 

JACOB: Sit down. Right away they’re coming. You went in the 
street without a tie? 
sam: Maybe it’s a crime. 

JACOB; Excuse me. 

RALPH: You had a fight with Hennie again? 
sam: She’ll fight once . . . some day. . . . (Lapses into silence^ 
JACOB: In my day the daughter came home. Now comes the son- 
in-law. 

sam; Once too often she’ll fight with me, Hennie. I mean it. I 
mean it like anything. I’m a person with a bad heart. I sit 

quiet, but inside I got a- 

RALPH: What happened? 

sam: I’ll talk to Mom. I’ll see Mom. 

JACOB: Take an apple. 

sam: Please ... he tells me apples. 

Ralph: Why hop around like a billiard ball? 

SAM: Even in a joke she should dare say it. 

JACOB: My grandchild said something? 

sam: To my father in the old country they did a joke . . . I’ll 
tell you: One day in Odessa he talked to another Jew on the 
street. They didn’t like it, they jumped on him like a wild 
woE 

RALPH: Who? 
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sam: Cossacks. They cut off his beard. A Jew without a beard! 
He came home—I remember like yesterday how he came 
home and went in bed for two days. He put like this the cover 
on his face. No one should see. The third morning he died. 

Ralph: From what? 

sam: From a broken heart. . . . Some people are like this. Me 
too. I could die like this from shame. 

JACOB: Hennie told you something? 

sam: Straight out she said it—like a lightning from the sky. 
The baby ain’t mine. She said it. 

Ralph: Don’t be a dope. 

JACOB: For sure, a joke. 

yALPi-i: She’s kidding you. 

sam: She should kid a policeman, not Sam Feinschreiber. Please 
. . . you don’t know her like me. I wake up in the nighttime 
and she sits watching me like I don’t know what. I make a 
nice living from the store. But it’s no use—she looks for a 
star in the sky. I’m afraid like anything. You could go crazy 
from less even. What I shall do Ill ask Mom. 

JACOB: “Go home and sleep,” shell say. “It’s a bad dream.” 

sam: It don’t satisfy me more, such remarks, when Hennie could 
kill in the bed. ( Jacob laughs,) Don’t laugh. I’m so nervous— 
look, two times 1 weighed myself on the subway station. 
(Throws small cards to table^ 

JACOB (examining one) : One hundred and thirty-eight—also a 
fortune. (Turns it and reads) : “You are inclined to deep think¬ 
ing, and have a high admiration for intellectual excellence and 
inclined to be very exclusive in the selection of friends.” Cor¬ 
rect! I think maybe you got mixed up in the wrong family, 
Sam. (myron and bessie now enter,) 

BESSIE: Look, a guest! What’s the matter? Something wrong with 
the baby? (Waits,) 

sam: No. 

BESSIE: Noo? 

SAM (in a burst ): I wash my hands from everything. 

BESSIE: Take off your coat and hat. Have a seat. Excitement don't 
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help. Myron, make tea. You’ll have a glass tea. We’ll talk like 
civilized people, (myron goes.) What is it, Ralph, you’re all 
dressed up for a party? {He loo\s at her silently and exits. To 
sam) : We saw a very good movie, with Wallace Beery. He acts 
like life, very good. 
myron {within') : Polly Moran too. 

BESSIE: Polly Moran too—a woman with a nose from here to 
Hunts Point, but a fine player. Poppa, take away the tools and 
the books. 

JACOB: All right. (Exits to his room.) 

BESSIE: Noo, Sam, why do you look like a funeral? 
sam: I can’t stand it. . . . 

BESSIE: Wait. (Yells) : You took up Tootsie on the roof. 

JACOB (within) : In a minute. 

BESSIE: What can’t you stand? 

sam: She said I’m a second fiddle in my own house. 

BESSIE: Who? 

sam: Hennie. In the second place, it ain’t my baby, she said. 
BESSIE: What? What are you talking? (myron enters with 
dishes) 

sam: From her own mouth. It went like a knife in my heart. 
BESSIE: Sam, what’re you saying? 

sam: Please, I’m making a story? I fell in the chair like a dead. 
BESSIE: Such a story you believe? 
sam: I don’t know. 

BESSIE: How you don’t know? 
sam: She told me even the man. 

BESSIE: Impossible! 

sam: I can’t believe myself. But she said it. Fm a second fiddle, 
she said. She made such a yell everybody heard for ten miles. 
BESSIE: Such a thing Hennie should say—impossible! 
sam: What should I do? With my bad heart such a remark kills. 

myron: Hennie don’t feel well, Sam. You see, she- 

BESSIE: What then?—a sick girl. Believe me, a mother knows. 
Nerves. Our Hennie’s got a bad temper. You’ll let her she says 
anything. She takes after me—^nervous. (To myron) : You ever 
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heard such a remark in all your life? She should make such a 
statement! Bughouse. 

MYRON: The little ones been sick all these months. Hennie needs 
a rest. No doubt. 

BESSIE: Sam don’t think she means it- 

MYRON: Oh, I know he don’t, of course- 

BESSIE: I’ll say the truth, Sam. We didn’t half the time under¬ 
stand her ourselves. A girl with her own mind. When she 
makes it up, wild horses wouldn’t change her. 
sam: She don’t love me. 

BESSIE: This is sensible, Sam? 
sam: Not for a nickel. 

BESSIE: What do you think? She married you for your money? 
For your looks? You ain’t no John Barrymore, Sam. No, she 
liked you. 

sam: Please, not for a nickel, (jacob stands in the doorway,) 
BESSIE*. We stood right here the first time she said it. “Sam Feiii' 
schreiber’s a nice boy,” she said it, “a boy he’s got good com¬ 
mon sense, with a business head.” Right here she said it, in 
this room. You sent her two boxes of candy together, you re¬ 
member? 

MYRON: Loft’s candy. 

BESSIE : This is when she said it. What do you think ? 

MYRON: You were just the only boy she cared for. 

BESSIE: So she married you. Such a world . . . plenty of boy 
friends she had, believe me! 

JACOB: A popular girl. . . . 

MYRON : Y-c-s. 

BESSIE: ni say it plain out—Moe Axelrod offered her plenty—a 
servant, a house . . , she don’t have to pick up a hand. 

MYRON: Oh, Moc? Just wild about her. . . . 
sam: Moe Axelrod? He wanted to- 

BESSIE: But she didn’t care. A girl like Hennie you don’t buy. ^ 
should never live to see another day if I’m telling a lie. 
sam: She was kidding me. 

BESSIE: What riien? You shouldn’t be foolish. 
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SAM: The baby looks like my family. He’s got Feinschrciber 
eyes. 

BESSIE ; A blind man could see it. 

JACOB: Sure . , . sure. . . . 

sam: The baby looks like me. Yes. . . . 

BESSIE: You could believe me. 

JACOB: Any day. . . . 

sam: But she tells me the man. She made up his name too? 
BESSIE: Sam, Sam, look in the phone book—a million names. 
MYRON: Tom, Dick and Harry, (jacob lavtghs quietly, soberly) 
BESSIE: Don’t stand around, Poppa. Take Tootsie on the roof. 

And you don’t let her go under the water tank. 
j-acob: Schmah Yisroeal. Behold! {Quietly laughing he goes hac\ 
into his room, closing the door behind him) 
sam: I won’t stand he should make insults. A man eats out 
his- 

BESSIE: No, no, he’s an old man—a second childhood. Myron, 
bring in the tea. Open a jar of raspberry jelly, (myron exits) 

5AM: Mom, you think- 

BESSIE: I’ll talk to Hennie. It’s all right. 

sam: Tomorrow, I’ll take her by the doctor, (ralph enters) 

BESSIE : Stay for a little tea. 

sam: No, I’ll go home. I’m tired. Already I caught a cold in such 
weather, {Blows his nose) 

MYRON {entering with stuffs): Going home? 

SAM: I’ll go in bed. I caught a cold. 

MYRON: Teddy Roosevelt used to say, “When you have a prob¬ 
lem, sleep on it.” 

BESSIE: My Sam is no problem. 

MYRON: I don’t mean ... I mean he said- 

BESSIE: Call me tomorrow, Sam. 

sam: m phone supper time. Sometime I think there’s something 
funny about me, (myron sees him out. In the following pause 
Caruso is heard singing within) 
aEssiE: A bargain! Second fiddle. By me he don’t even play in 
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the orchestra—a man like a mouse. Maybe shell lay down and 
die ’cause he makes a living? 

Ralph: Can I talk to you about something? 

BESSIE: What’s the matter—I’m biting you? 

RALPH: It’s something about Blanche. 

BESSIE: Don’t tell me. 

RALPH: Listen now- 

BESSIE: I don’t wanna know. 

RALPH: She’s got no place to go. 

BESSIE: I don’t want to know. 

Ralph: Mom, I love this girl. . . . 

BESSIE: So go knock your head against the wall. 

RALPH: I want her to come here. Listen, Mom, I want you to le« 
her live here for a while. 

BESSIE: You got funny ideas, my son. 

RALPH: I’m as good as anyone else. Don’t I have some rights iii 
the world? Listen, Mom, if I don’t do something, she’s going 
away. Why don’t you do it? Why don’t you let her stay here 
for a few weeks? Things’ll pick up. Then we can- 

BESSIE: Sure, sure. I’ll keep her fresh on ice for a wedding day, 
That’s what you want? 

RALPH: No, I mean you should- 

BESSIE: Or maybe you’ll sleep here in the same bed without mar 
riage. () acob stands in his doorway, dressed^ 

RALPH: Don’t say that, Mom. I only mean. . . . 

BESSIE: What you mean, I know . . . and what I mean I also 
know. Make up your mind. For your own good, Ralphie. If she 
dropped in the ocean I don’t lift a finger. 

RALPH: That’s all, I suppose. 

BESSIE : With me it’s one thing— a boy should have respect for his 
own future. Go to sleep, you look tired. In the morning you’ll 
forget. 

JACOB: “Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust, and the earth 
shall cast out the dead.” It’s cold out? 

MYRON: Oh, yes. 
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JACOB: ril take up Tootsie now, 

MYRON (eating bread and jam ): He come on us like the wild 
man of Borneo, Sam. I don’t think Hennie was fool enough to 
tell him the trutli like that. 

BESSIE: Myron! (A deep pause^ 

RALPH: What did he say? 

BESSIE: Never mind. 

RALPH: I heard him. I heard him. You don’t needa tell me. 

BESSIE: Never mind. 

RALPH: You trapped that guy. 

BESSIE: Don’t say another word. 

RALPH: Just have respect? That’s the idea? 

BESSIE; Don’t say another word. Fm boiling over ten times inside. 

RALPH: You won’t let Blanche here, huh. Fm not sure I want 
her. You put one over on that little shrimp. The cat’s whiskers, 
Mom? 

BESSIE: Fm telling you something! 

RALPH: I got the whole idea. I get it so quick my head’s swim¬ 
ming. Boy, what a laugh! I suppose you know about this, Jake? 

JACOB: Yes. 

RALPH: Why didn’t you do something? 

JACOB: Fm an old man. 

RALPH*. What’s that got to do with the price of bonds? Sits around 
and lets a thing like that happen! You make me sick too. 

MYRON (after a pause ): Let me say something, son. 

RALPH: Take your hand away! Sit in a corner and wag your tail. 
Keep on boasting you went to law school for two years. 

MYRON: I want to tell you- 

RALPH: You never in your life had a thing to tell me. 

BESSIE (bitterly ): Don’t say a word. Let him, let him run and 
tell Sam. Publish in the papers, give a broadcast on the radio. 
To him it don’t matter nothing his family sits with tears pour- 
ing from the eyes. (To Jacob) : What are you waiting for? I 
didn’t tell you twice already about the dog.? You’ll stand 
around with Caruso and make a bughouse. It ain’t enough all 
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day long. Fifty times I told you Ill break every record in the 
house. {She brushes past him, breads the records, comes out,) 
The next time I say something youll maybe believe it. Now 
maybe you learned a lesson. {Pause,) 

JACOB {quietly) : Bessie, new lessons . . . not for an old dog. 
(moe enters,) 

MYRON: You didn’t have to do it, Momma. 

BESSIE: Talk better to your son, Mr. Berger! Me, I don’t lay down 
and die for him and Poppa no more. I’ll work like a nigger? 
For what? Wait, the day comes when youll be punished. 
When it’s too late you’ll remember how you sucked away a 
mother’s life. Talk to him, tell him how I don’t sleep at night. 
{Bursts into tears and exits,) 

MOE {sings) : ‘‘Good>by to all your sorrows. You never hear them 
talk about the war, in the land of Yama Yama. . . 

MYRON: Yes, Momma’s a sick woman, Ralphie. 

RALPH: Yeah? 

moe: Well be out of the trenches by Christmas. Putt, putt, putt 
. . . here, stinker. . . . {Pichs up Tootsie, a small, white 
poodle that just then enters from the hall.) If there’s rcincar 
nation in the next life I wanna be a dog and lay in a fat ladv'* 
lap. Barrage over? How ’bout a little pinochle. Pop? 

JACOB: Nnno. 

RALPH {taking dog) : I’ll take her up. {Conciliatory.) 

JACOB: No, I’ll do it. {Taf^es dog.) 

RALPH {ashamed) : It’s cold out. 

JACOB: I was cold before in my life. A man sixty-seven. . * < 
{Strobes the dog.) Tootsie is my favorite lady in the house. 
{He slowly passes across the room and exits, A settling pausef) 

MYRON: She cried all last night—^Tootsie — I heard her ir the 
kitchen like a young girl. 

moe: Tonight I could do something. I got a yen ... I don't 
know. 

MYRON {rubbing his head) : My scalp is impoverished. 

RALPH: Mom bust all his records. 
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MYRON: She didn’t have to do it. 

moe: Tough tit! Now I can sleep in the morning. Who the hell 
wantsa hear a wop air his tonsils all day long! 

RALPH {handling the fragment of a record) : “O Paradiso!” 

MOE {gets cards) : It’s snowing out, girls. 

MYRON : There’s no more big snows like in the old days. I think 
the whole world’s changing. I see it, right under our very 
eyes. No one hardly remembers any more when we used to 
have gaslight and all the dishes had little fishes on them. 

moe: It’s the system, girls. 

MYRON: I was a little boy when it happened—the Great Blizzard. 
It snowed three days without a stop that time. Yes, and the 
horse cars stopped. A silence of death was on the city and 
little babies got no milk . . . they say a lot of people died that 
year. 

MOE {singing as he deals himself cards ): 

‘‘Lights are blinking while you’re drinking. 

That’s the place where the good fellows go. 

Good-by to all your sorrows, 

You never hear them talk about the war, 

In the land of Yama Yama 
Funicalee, funicala, funicalo. . . 

MYRON: What can I say to you, Big Boy? 

RALPH; Not a damn word. 

MOE {goes *‘ta ra ta ra” throughout^) 

MYRON: I know how you feel about all those things, I know. 

RALPH: Forget it. 

MYRON : And your girl. . . . 

Ralph: Don’t soft soap me all of a sudden. 

MYRON: Im not foreign born. I’m an American, and yet I never 
got close to you. It’s an American father’s duty to be his son’s 
friend. 

RALPH: Who said that—^Teddy R.? 

MOE {dealing cards) ; You’re breaking his heart, “Litvak.” 

MYRON: It Tust happened the other day. The moment I began 
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losing my hair I just knew I was destined to be a failure in life 
... and when I grew bald I was. Now isn’t that funny, Big 
Boy? 

moe: It’s a pisscutterl 
MYRON : I believe in Destiny. 

moe: You get what-it-takes. Then they don’t catch you with 
your pants down. (Sings out): Eight of clubs. . . . 

MYRON: I really don’t know. I sold iewelry on the road before I 

married. It’s one thing to-Now here’s a thing the druggist 

gave me. (Reads) : “The Marvel Cosmetic Girl of Hollywood 
is going on the air. Give this charming little radio singer a 

name and win five thousand dollars. If you will send-” 

AfOE: Your old man still believes in Santy Claus. 

MYRON : Someone’s got to win. The government isn’t gonna ah 
low everything to be a fake. 
moe: It’s a fake. There ain’t no prizes. It’s a fake. 

MYRON: It says- 

RALPH (snatching it) : For Christ’s sake, Pop, forget it. Grow up. 
Jake’s right—everybody’s crazy. It’s like a zoo in this house. 
I’m going to bed. 

moe: In the land of Yama Yama. . . . (Goes on with ta ra,) 
MYRON: Don’t think life’s easy with Momma. No, but she mcam. 

for your good all the time. I tell you she does, she- 

RALPH: Maybe, but I’m going to bed. (Downstairs doorbell rings 
violently.) 

MOE (;nng) : Enemy barrage begins on sector eight seventy-five 
RALPH: That’s downstairs. 

MYRON: We ain’t expecting anyone this hour of the night. 
moe: “Lights are blinking while you’re drinking, that’s the 
place where the good fellows go. Good-by to ta ra tara ra,” etc 
RALPH: I better see who it is. 

MYRON: I’ll tick the button. (As he starts, the apartment doorbell 
begins ringing, followed by large \noc\ing. myron goes out.) 
RALPH: Who’s ever ringing means it. (A loud excited voice ouP 
side) 
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moe: “In the land of Yama Yama, Funicalee, funicalo, funic-” 

(myron enters followed by schlosser the janitor, bessie cuts in 
from the other side.) 

BESSIE: Who’s ringing like a lunatic? 

RALPH: What’s the matter? 
myron: Momma. . . . 

BESSIE: Noo, what’s the matter? (Downstairs bell continues^ 
RALPH: What’s the matter? 

BESSIE: Well, well . . .? 
myron: Poppa. . . . 

BESSIE: What happened? 

schlosser: He shlipped maybe in de snow. 

RALPH: Who? 

SCHLOSSER (to bessie) I Your fadder fall off de roof. . . . Ja. (A 
dead pause. Ralph then runs out) 

BESSIE (dazed): Myron. . . . Call Morty on the phone ... call 
him. (myron starts for phone) No. I’ll do it myself. I’ll . . . 
do it. (myron exits) 

SCHLOSSER (standing stupidly) : Since I was in dis country ... I 
was pudding out de ash can . . . The snow is vet. . . . 

MOE (to schlosser) : Scram, (schlosser exits) 

(bessie goes blindly to the phone, fumbles and gets it. moe sits 
quietly, slowly turning cards over, but watching her) 

BESSIE: He slipped. . . . 

MOE (deeply moved)-. Slipped? 

bessie: I can’t see the numbers. Make it, Moe, make it. . . . 
moe: Make it yourself. (He looks at her and slowly goes back 
to his game of cards with shaking hands) 

BESSIE. Riverside y . . . (Unable to talk dials slowly. The 
dial whizzes on) 

moe: Dont . . . make me laugh. . . . (He turns over cards) 

Curtain 



ACT THREE 


A wee\ later in the dining room, morty, bessie and myron eat‘ 
ing. Sitting in the front room is moe marking a “dope sheet,'' 
but really listening to the others. 

bessie: You’re sure he’ll come tonight—the insurance man? 
morty: Why not? I shtupped him a ten-dollar bill. Everything's 
hot delicatessen. 

bessie: 'Why must he come so soon? 

morty: Because you had a big expense. You’ll settle once and for 
all. I’m a great boy for making hay while the sun shines. 
bessie: Stay till he’ll come, Morty. . . . 
morty: No, I got a strike downtown. Business don’t stop for 
personal life. Two times already in the past week those bastards 
threw stink bombs in the showroom. Wait! We’ll give them 
strikes—in the kishkas we’ll give them. . . . 
bessie: I’m a woman. I don’t know about policies. Stay till he 
comes. 

morty: Bessie—sweetheart, leave me live. 
bessie: I’m afraid, Morty. 

morty: Be practical. They made an investigation. Everybody 
knows Pop had an accident. Now we’ll collect. 
myron: Ralphic don’t know Papa left the insurance in his name 
morty: It’s not his business. And I’ll tell him. 
bessie: The way he feels. {Enter rauh into front room.) He’ll do 
something crazy. PIc thinks Poppa jumped off the roof. 
morty: Be practical, Bessie. Ralphie will sign when I tell him. 

Everything is peaches and cream. 

BESSIE:' Wait for a few minutes. . . . 

morty: Look, I’ll show you in black on white what the policy 
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says. For God's sahe, leave me live! {Angrily exits to \itchen. 
In parlor, moe speaks to Ralph who is reading a letter.) 

moe: What’s the letter say? 

RALPH: Blanche won’t see me no more, she says. I couldn’t care 
very much, she says. If I didn’t come like I said. . . . She’ll 
phone before she leaves. 

moe: She don’t know about Pop? 

RALPH: She won’t ever forget me she says. Look what she send? 
me ... a little locket on a chain ... if she calls I’m out. 

moe: You mean it? 

RALPH: For a week I’m trying to go in his room. I guess he’d like 
me to have it, but I can’t. . . . 

moe: Wait a minute! {Crosses over.) They’re trying to rook 
you—a freeze-out. 

RALPH: Who? 

moe: That bunch stuffin’ their gut with hot pastrami. Morty in 
particular. Jake left the insurance—three thousand dollars— 
for you. 

RALPH: For me? 

moe: Now you got wings, kid. Pop figured you could use it. 
That’s why. . . , 

RALPH: That’s why what? 

moe: It ain’t the only reason he done it. 

RALPH: He done it? 

moe: You think a breeze blew him off? (hennie enters and sits) 

RALPH: I’m not sure what I think. 

moe: The insurance guy’s coming tonight. Morty “shtupped” 
him. 

RALPH: Yeah? 

moe: I’ll back you up. You’re dead on your feet. Grab a sleep for 
yourself. 

RALPH: No! 

moe: Go on! {Pushes boy into room) 

SAM {whom MORTY hus sent in for the paper) : Morty wants the 
paper. 

hennie: So? 
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sam: You’re sitting on it. (Gets paper.) We could go home now, 
Hennie! Leon is alone by Mrs. Strasberg a whole day. 
hennie: Go on home if you’re so anxious. A full tub of diapers 
is waiting. 

sam: Why should you act this way? 

hennie: ’Cause there’s no bones in ice cream. Don’t touch me. 
sam: Please, what’s the matter. . . . 

moe: She don’t like you. Plain as the face on your nose. . . . 
sam: To me, my friend, you talk a foreign language. 
moe: a quarter you’re lousy, (sam exits.) Gimme a buck. I’ll run 
it up to ten. 

hennie: Don’t do me no favors. 

moe: Take a chance. (Stopping her as she crosses to doorway.') 
hennie: I’m a pushover. 
moe: I say lotsa things. You don’t know me. 
hennie: I know you—when you knock ’em down you’re 
through. 

moe (sadly) : You still don’t know me. 
hennie: I know what goes in your wise-guy head. 
moe: Don’t run away. ... I ain’t got hydrophobia. Wait. 1 
want to tell you. . . . I’m leaving. 
hennie: Leaving? 
moe: Tonight. Already packed. 
hennie: Where? 

MORTY (as he enters followed by the others) : My car goes through 
snow like a dose of salts. 

BESSIE: Hennie, go cat. . . . 

MORTY: Where’s Ralphie? 

moe: In his new room. {Moves into dining room.) 

MORTY: I didn’t have a piece of hot pastrami in my mouth for 
years. 

BESSIE: Take a sandwich, Hennie. You didn’t eat all day. . . . 

{At window) : A whole week it rained cats and dogs. 

MYRON: Rain, rain, go away. Come again some other day. (Puts 
shawl on her.) 

MORTY: Where’s my gloves? 
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?AM {sits on stool) : Fm sorry the old man lays in the rain. 
morty: Personally, Pop was a fine man. But Fm a great boy for 
an honest opinion. He had enough crazy ideas for a regiment 
MYRON : Poppa never had a doctor in his whole life. . . . (Enter 

RALPH.) 

morty: He had Caruso. Who’s got more from life? 

BESSIE: Who’s got more ? . . . 

MYRON: And Marx he had. 

(myron and bessie sit on sofa.) 

morty: Marx! Some say Marx is the new God today. Maybe I’m 
wrong. Ha ha ha. . . . Personally I counted my ten million 
last night. . . . Fm sixteen cents short. So tomorrow I’ll go to 
Union Square and yell no equality in the country! Ah, it’s a 
new generation. 

RALPH: You said it! 

morty: What’s the matter, Ralphie? What are you looking 
funny? 

RALPH: I hear Fm left insurance and the man’s coming tonight. 
morty : Poppa didn’t leave no insurance for you. 

Ralph: What? 

MORTY: In your name he left it — ^but not for you. 

RALPH: It’s my name on the paper. 
morty: Who said so? 

RALPH (to his mother) : The insurance man’s coming tonight? 
morty: What’s the matter? 

RALPH: Fm not talking to you. (To his mother) : Why? 

BESSIE: I don’t know why. 

RALPH: He don’t come in this house tonight. 
morty: That’s what you say. 

RALPH: Fm not talking to you, Uncle Morty, but I’ll tell you, 
too, he don’t come here tonight when there’s still mud on a 
grave. (To his mother) : Couldn’t you give the house a chance 
to cool off? 

morty: Is this a way to talk to your mother? 

RALPH: Was that a way to talk to your father? 
morty: Don’t be so smart with me, Mr. Ralph Berger! 
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RALPH: Don’t be so smart with me, 

morty: What’ll you do? I say he’s coming tonight. Who says no? 
moe {suddenly, from the background) : Me. 
morty: Take a back seat, Axelrod. When you’re in the fam* 
ily- 

moe: I got a little document here. {Produces paper.) I found it 
under his pillow that night. A guy who slips off a roof don’t 
leave a note before he does it. 

MORTY {starting for moe after a horrified silence) : Let me see this 
note. 

BESSIE: Morty, don’t touch it! 

moe: Not if you crawled. 

morty: It’s a fake. Poppa wouldn’t- 

moe: Get the insurance guy here and we’ll see how- {The 

bell rings.) Speak of the devil. . . . Answer it, see what hap¬ 
pens. (morty stai'ts for the ticker.) 

BESSIE: Morty, don’t! 

MORTY {stopping) : Be practical, Bessie. 

moe: Sometimes you don’t collect on suicides if they know about 
it. 

morty: You should let. . . . You should let him. ... {A pause 
in which all seem dazed. Bell rings insistently.) 
moe: Well, we’re waiting. 
morty: Give me the note. 

moe: ril give you the head off your shoulders. 
morty: Bessie, you’ll stand for this? {Points to Ralph.) Pull down 
his pants and give him with a strap. 

RALPH {as hell rings again) : How about it? 

BESSIE: Don’t be crazy. It’s not my fault. Morty said he should 

come tonight. It’s not nice so soon, I didn’t- 

morty : I said it ? Me ? 

BESSIE: Who then? 

morty: You didn’t sing a song in my ear a whole week to settle 
quick ? 

BESSIE: I’m surprised. Morty, you’re a big liar. 

MYRON: Momma’s telling the truth, she is! 
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morty: Lissen. In two shakes of a lamb’s tail, we’ll start a real 
fight and then nobody won’t like nobody. Where’s my fur 
gloves? I’m going downtown. (To sam): You coming? I’ll 
drive you down. 

HENNIE (to SAM, who loo\s qucstioningly at her) : Don’t look at 
me. Go home if you want. 

sam: If you’re coming soon, I’ll wait. 

hennie: Don’t do me any favors. Night and day he pesters me. 

morty: You made a cushion-sleep! 

SAM: Ill go home. I know ... to my worst enemy I don’t wish 
such a life- 

hennie: Sam, keep quiet. 

SAM (quietly; sadly) : No more free speech in America ? (Gets his 
hat and coat) I’m a lonely person. Nobody likes me. 

MYRON: I like you, Sam. 

HENNIE (going to him gently; sensing the end) : Please go home, 
Sam. I’ll sleep here. . . . I’m tired and nervous. Tomorrow 
I’ll come home. I love you ... I mean it. (She \isses him with 
real feeling) 

sam: I would die for you. . . . (sam lool^s at her. Tries to say 
something, but his voice chokes up with a mingled feeling. He 
turns and leaves the room) 

morty: a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Remember 
I said it. Good night. (Exits after sam.) (hennie sits depressed. 
BESSIE goes up and looks at the picture calendar again, myron 
finally breaks the silence) 

myron: Yesterday a man wanted to sell me a saxophone with 
pearl buttons. But I- 

BESSIE: It’s a beautiful picture. In this land, nobody works. . . . 
Nobody worries. . . . Come to bed, Myron. (Stops at the 
door, and says to Ralph) ; Please don’t have foolish ideas about 
the money. 

RALPH: Let’s call it a day. 

BESSIE: It belongs for the whole family. You’ll get your teeth 
fixed- 

RALPH: And a pair of black and white shoes? 
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BESSIE: Hennie needs a vacation. Shell take two weeks In the 
mountains and Ill mind the baby. 

RALPH: Ill take care of my own affairs. 

Bessie: A family needs for a rainy day. Times is getting worse. 
Prospect Avenue, Dawson, Beck Street—every day furniture’s 
on the sidewalk. 

RALPH: Forget it. Mom. 

BESSIE: Ralphie, I worked too hard all my years to be treated like 
dirt. It’s no law we should be stuck together like Siamese 
twins. Summer shoes you didn’t have, skates you never had, 
but I bought a new dress every week. A lover I kept—Mr. 
Gigolo! Did I ever play a game of cards like Mrs. Marcus.? Or 
was Bessie Berger’s children always the cleanest on the block?! 
Here I’m not only the mother, but also the father. The first 
two years I worked in a stocking factory for six dollars while 
Myron Berger went to law school. If I didn’t worry about the 
family who would? On the calendar it’s a different place, but 
here without a dollar you don’t look the world in the eye. Talk 
from now to next year—this is life in America. 

RALPH: Then it’s wrong. It don’t make sense. If life made you 
this way, then it’s wrong! 

BESSIE: Maybe you wanted me to give up twenty years ago* 
Where would you be now? You’ll excuse my expression— 
bum in the park! 

RALPH: I’m not blaming you, Mom. Sink or swim—I see it. Buk 
it can’t stay like this. 

BESSIE: My foolish boy. . . . 

RALPH: No, I see every house lousy with lies and hate. He said it^ 
Grandpa— Brooklyn hates the Bronx. Smacked on the nose 
twice a day. But boys and girls can get ahead like that, Mom. 
We don’t want life printed on dollar bills. Mom! 

BESSIE: So go out and change the world if you don’t like it. 

RALPH: I will! And why? ’Cause life’s different in my head. 
Gimme the earth in two hands. Fm strong. There . . . hear 
him? The air mail off to Boston. Day or night, he flies away, 
a job to do. That’s us and it’s no time to die. (The airplane 
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sound fades o-ff as myron gives alarm cloc\ to bessie which she 
begins to wind.) 

BESSIE: “Mom, what does she know? She’s old-fashioned!” Bu^ 
ril tell you a big secret: My whole life I wanted to go awa^ 
too, but with children a woman stays home. A fire burned in 
7ny heart too, but now it’s too late. Fm no spring chicken. Th^' 
clock goes and Bessie goes. Only my machinery can’t be fixed. 
{She lifts a button: the alarm rings on the cloc\; she stops it, 
says ''Good night” and exits?^ 
myron: I guess Fm no prize bag. . . . 

BESSIE {from within) : Come to bed, Myron. 

MYRON {tears page off calendar) : Hmmm. . . . {Exits to her.) 
RALPH: Look at him, draggin’ after her like an old shoe. 
moe: Punch drunk. {Phone rings^ That’s for me. {At phone.) 

Yeah? . . . Just a minute. {To ralpi-i) : Your girl . . . 

RALPH: Jeez, I don’t know what to say to her. 
moe: Hang up? (ralph slowly ta\es phone^ 

RALPH: Hello. . . . Blanche, I wish. ... I don’t know what to 
say. . . . Yes . . . Hello? . . . {Puts phone down.) She hung 
up on me . . . 
moe: Sorry? 

RALPH: No girl means anything to me until. . . . 
moe: Till when? 

RALPH: Till I can take care of her. Till we don’t look out on an 
airshaft. Till we can take the world in two hands and polish 
off the dirt. 

moe; That’s a big order. 

RALPH: Once upon a time I thought Fd drown to death in bolts 
of silk and velour. But I grew up these last few weeks. Jake 
said a lot. 

moe: Your memory’s okay? 

RALPH: But take a look at this. {Brings armful of boohs front 
Jacob’s room—dumps them on table) His books, I got them 
too~the pages ain’t cut in half of them. 
moe: Perfect. 

RALPH: Does it prove something? Damn tootin’! A ten-cent nail- 
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file cuts thera. Uptown, downtown, Ill read them on the 
way. Get a big lamp over the bed. {Pic\s up one,') My eyes are 
good. (Puts boof{ tn pocket,) Sure, inventory tomorrow. Cob 
etti to Driscoll to Berger—that’s how we work. It’s a team 
down the warehouse. Driscoll’s a show-off, a wiseguy, and Joe 
talks pigeons day and night. But they’re like me, looking for 
a chance to get to first base too. Joe razzed me about my girl. 
But he don’t know why. I’ll tell him. Hell, he might tell 
me something I don’t know. Get teams together all over. 
Spit on your hands and get to work. And with enough teams 
together maybe well get steam in the warehouse so our fingers 
don’t freeze off. Maybe we’ll fix it so life won’t be printed on 
dollar bills. 

moe: Graduation Day. 

RALPH {starts for door of his room, stops): Can I have . . . 

Grandpa’s note.? 
moe: Sure you want it? 

RALPH: Please— (moe gives it,) It’s blank! 

MOE {taking note back and tearing it up) : That’s right. 

RALPH: Thanks! {Exits,) 

moe: The kid’s a fighter! {To hennie) : Why are you crying? 
hennie: I never cried in my life. {She is now.) 
moe {starts for door. Stops): You told Sam you love him. . . » 
hennie: If I’m sore on life, why take it out on him? 
moe: You won’t forget me to your dyin’ day—I was the first 
guy. Part of your insides. You won’t forget. I wrote my name 
on you—^indelible ink! 

hennie: One thing I won’t forget—how you left me crying on 
the bed like I was two for a cent! 
moe: Listen, do you think- 

hennie: Sure. Waits till the family goes to the open air movie. 

He brings me perfume. . . . He grabs my arms- 

moe: You won’t forget me! 
hennie: How you left the next week? 

moe: So I made a mistake. For Chris’ sake, don’t aef like the 
Queen of Roumanial 
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hennie: Don’t make me laugh! 

moe: What the hell do you want, my head on a plate?! Was my 
life so happy? Chris’, my old man was a bum. I supported the 
whole damn family—^five kids and Mom. When they grew up 
they beat it the hell away like rabbits. Mom died. I went to 
the war; got clapped down like a bedbug; woke up in a room 
without a leg. What the hell do you think, anyone’s got it 
better than you? I never had a home either. Pm lookin’ too! 
hennie: So what?! 

moe: So you’re it—you’re home for me, a place to live! That’s 
the whole parade, sickness, eating out your heart! Sometimes 
you meet a girl—she stops it—that’s love. ... So take a 
chancel Be with me, Paradise. What’s to lose? 
hennie: My pride! 

MOE {grabbing her): What do you want? Say the word—Pll 
tango on a dime. Don’t gimme ice when your heart’s on fire! 
hennie: Let me go! {He stops her) 
moe: WHERE?!! 

hennie: What do you want, Moe, what do you want? 
moe: You! 

hennie: You’ll be sorry you ever started- 

moe: You! 

hennie: Moe, lemme go- {Trying to leave) : Pm getting up 

early—^lemme go. 

moe: No! ... I got enough fever to blow the whole flamn town 
to hell. {He suddenly releases her and half stumbles back¬ 
wards. Forces himself to quiet down.) You wanna go back to 
him? Say the word. I’ll know what to do. . . . 
hennie {helplessly) : Moe, I don’t know what to say. 
moe: Listen to me. 
hennie: What? 

moe: Come away. A certain place where it’s moonlight and 
roses. We’ll lay down, count stars. Hear the big ocean making 

noise. You lay under the trees. Champagne flows like_ 

{Phone rings, moe finally answers the telephone) : Hello? 

Just a minute. {Loo\s at hennie.) 
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hennie: Who is it? 
moe: Sam. 

hennie {starts for phone, but changes her mind): Fm sleep¬ 
ing. ... 

moe {in phone) : She’s sleeping. . . . {Hangs up. Watches hen^ 
NiE who slowly sits.) He wants you to know he got home O.K- 
. . . What’s on your mind? 
hennie: Nothing. 
moe: Sam? 

hennie: They say it’s a palace on those Havana boats. 
moe: What’s on your mind? 

hennie {trying to escape): Moe, I don’t care for Sam—I never 

loved him- 

moe: But your kid—? 

hennie: All my life I waited for this minute. 

MOE {holding her) ; Me too. Made believe I was talkin’ just bed¬ 
room golf, but you and me forever was what I meant! Christ, 
baby, there’s one life to live! Live it! 
hennie: Leave the baby? 
moe: Yeah! 
hennie: I can’t. . . . 
moe: You can! 
hennie: No. . . . 
moe: But you’re not sure! 
hennie: I don’t know. 

moe: Make a break or spend the rest o£ your life in a cofSn. 
hennie: Oh God, I don’t know where I stand. 
moe: Don’t look up there. Paradise, you’re on a big boat headed 
south. No more pins and needles in your heart, no snake juice 
squirted in your arm. The whole world’s green grass and 
when you cry it’s because you’re happy. 
hennie: Moe, I don’t know. . . . 

moe: Nobody knows, but you do it and find out. Wtm you’re 
scared the answer’s zero. 
hennie: You’re hurting my arm. 
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moe: The doctor said it—cut off your leg to save your life! And 
they done it—one thing to get another. {Enter Ralph.) 

RALPH: I didn’t hear a 'word, but do it, Hennie, do it! 
moe: Mom can mind the kid. She’ll go on forever, Mom. Well 
send money back, and Easter eggs. 

RALPH: m be here. 

moe: Get your coat ... get it. 

hennie: Moe! 

moe: I know . . . but get your coat and hat and kiss the house 
good'by. 

hennie: The man I love. . . . (myron entering) I left my coat 
in Mom’s room. (Exits,) 

myron: Don’t wake her up, Beauty. Momma fell asleep as soon 
as her head hit the pillow. I can’t sleep. It was a long day. 
Hmmm. {Examines his tongue in buffet mirror ): I was read¬ 
ing the other day a person with a thick tongue is feeble¬ 
minded. I can do anything with my tongue. Make it thick, 
flat. No fruit in the house lately. Just a lone apple. (He gets 
apple and paring \nife and starts paring.) Must be something 
wrong with me—I say I won’t eat but I eat. (hennie enters 
dressed to go out.) Where you going, little Red Riding Hood? 
hennie; Nobody knows, Peter Rabbit. 

myron: You’re looking very pretty tonight. You were a beauti¬ 
ful baby too. 1910, that was the year you was born. The same 
year Teddy Roosevelt come back from Africa. 
hennie: Gee, Pop; you’re such a funny guy. 
myron: He was a boisterous man, Teddy. Good night. (He exits, 
paring apple.) 

RALPH: When I look at him. I’m sad. Let me die like a dog, if I 
can’t get more from life. 
hennie; Where? 

Ralph: Right here in the house! My days won’t be for nothing. 
Let Mom have the dough. I’m twenty-two and kickin’! Ill get 
along. Did Jake die for us to fight about nickels ? No! “Awake 
and sing,” he said. Right here he stood and said it. The night 
he died, I saw it like a thunderbolt! I saw he was dead and I 
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was born! I swear to God, I’m one week old! I want the whole 
city to hear it—fresh blood, arms. We got ’em. We’re glad 
we’re living. 

moe: I wouldn’t trade you for two pitchers and an outfielder. 
Hold the fort! 

RALPH: So long. 

moe: So long. 

(They go and Ralph stands full and strong in the doorway see¬ 
ing them off as the curtain slowly falls.) 

Curtain 
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TILL THE DAY I DIE 

SCENE I 

A small room underground in Berlin, /9J5. 

A small man with a rueful face, named baum, is silently operat¬ 
ing a hectograph machine. Watching him are the two brothers 
ERNST and CARL TAUsiG. Downstuge at a long littered table sits 
an alert girl who is concentrated on wor\ before her. Her 
name is tilly westermann. The two brothers watch the 
operating machine for quite some time, carl finally pichs up 
a leaflet which has fust come from the machine. Scans it, 
replaces it finally. 

carl: How long will this stencil hold out? 

BAUM {singing out the answer ): Another hundred. 

ERNST: That’s plenty. This particular leaflet’s going to make some 
of our Nazi friends perspire once it gets into the workers' 
hands. Workers might like to know the American embargo 
on German goods has increased 50% in the last six months. 
They might like to know wages are down one-tlurd and vital 
foods are up seventy-five per cent. 

TILLY {without looking up): Stop loafing, comrades. 

ERNST {humor ugly)-. She says that to a man who hasn’t slept 
for thirty hours. 

carl: Listen, Dodo, you better take care. Just out of a sick bed* 
and- 

ERNST: Good as new. I could swing you around my finger. 

CARL {laughing): Try it. {They spar with good nature) 

TILLY: Comrades! Stop loafing! 

carl: That’s right. {Bkhs up leaflets.) How many of these 6 t 
I take? 
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ERNST: Two hundred. Get them to Zeltner. He’ll take care of 
distribution. 

carl: Listen, Ernst, I hate to say it, I don’t trust Zeltner. (tilly 
suddenly lool{s up, 3 ^vu turns his head) 

ERNST: Why don’t you trust Zeltner? 

carl: He is too damn brave, too damn willing to die for what 
he calls “The Cause,” too damn downright curious. 

ERNST: In the last analysis maybe just romantic. 

carl: He wanted to know this address. Is that romantic? 

ERNST: He asked? 

carl: This morning. I told him Berlin’s a big city. 

TILLY: Did he press the point? 

carl: No, but his knuckles went white around the pencil. 

ERNST: We are prepared to move on a moment’s notice. Baum’s 
removing the machine as soon as he is finished. In the mean¬ 
time deliver this package to Zeltner. 

carl: Why take a chance? 

ERNST: When we see what he does with this package we’ll know 
where we stand. 

CARL {seriously) : I see. 

BAUM: I used to be a peaceful man who planted tulips. 

ERNST : Get going, Carl, the back streets. 

TILLY {not looking up ): All Comrades to be referred to by first 
names. Please remember to spread the word. 

BAUM (sings): ''Oh Tannenbaum/' 

carl: I don’t suppose you and Tilly could come to Frieda’s to 
hear some Bach tonight. 

ERNST: With all this work? 

carl; Do you know the trio hasn’t met for five months? 

BAUM (sings): My father hated music. 

ERNST: My fingers are stiff as boards. 

BAUM: The day he died a six-piece band accompanied him right 
to the cemetery. 

ERNST: Not to have touched a violin for six months? Incredible! 

carl: See you tomorrow. 
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ERNST {stopping him) : Wait a minute, Carl I know what’s on 
your mind. Every time we say good-bye we both think, ‘'When 
will we meet again? . . . What will tomorrow bring? . . ^ 
Is this the last time together?” 

CARL {trying to jest) : Look, a mind-reader. 

ERNST: You must be careful, Carl. 

carl: I know how you feel. 

ERNST: You’ve got an awful hot head. You mustn’t ever lose your 
temper when you find yourself in a jam. 

CARL {laughing) : Don’t worry about your little brother, he is 
slippery as an eel. 

baum: Did you ever eat a pickled eel? 

ERNST: Be careful. 

carl: Sure. {The brothers grip hands and lool^ at each otherd) 
Know what I do? When I walk in the streets I sing. That 
makes them say "He’s above board, he can’t be doing under¬ 
ground work.” But they don’t know I’m singing because I 
know where we’ll be some day. When I sing- 

TILLY: You sing yourself right (;nt of here, comrade. Right this 
minute. 

carl {laughing) : Correctmentc, as the Spaniards say. Adios, 

ERNST: Adios. 

TILLY : And pull the door tight. 

BAUM : Don’t take no wooden money, (carl exits.) 

ERNST: I wouldn’t like to see him in a detention camp. Emil 
went yesterday. {Walks up to saum) : Will the rest take long? 

baum: Yes. {Counts delihei'ate turn oj crank.) One, two, three- 
That’s the whole run. {Stops.) 

ERNST: Good. 

baum: Oh, I’m a fast worker. 

TILLY: Learn it from your father? 

BAUM {beginning to clean and pack as ernst uikJ's 

printed sheets down to table and packs them): My father? 
You should have seen him. A de.'xd ringer for Von Hinden 
burg. A Corporal of 1870. What would happen if he lived 
today? Some Nazi would say "A war hero,” tickle him under 
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the arm—presto! The next day he would be wearing a brown 
snirt and killing workers a mile a minute. A real smoke. 

er>ot: What’s the time? 

JSATJM {loo\ing at watch) : Time for supper. Seven o’clock. 

ERNST: Where’s Zelda? 

95 IXY: Said she would be here at six. 

ERNST: She is usually on time. Here is the last package to go. 

TILLY: I hope Zelda won’t crack. She hasn’t heard from Hugo 
for three months. 

BAUM {seriously) : Hugo ? He might be dead by now. Like the 
leport on Schlagel yesterday. Trying to escape, they said. To 
fill a man’s back full of lead like that. {Puts on a ragged coat) 

ERNST: Take some money for your supper. {Puts coins on table) 
This much to spare. 

BAUM {shy as a young girl) : I don’t like to take it, Ernst. 

ERNST: Well, we’re even—I don’t like to give it. {Indicates ma^ 
chine in box) Mark it “glass.” 

BAUM: I used to be crazy on tulip bulbs. For years I spent my 
weekly salary on them. 

TILLY: “Glass” in big letters! 

Baum {doing so) : Do you spell glass with one “s” or two ? 

ERNST: Two. 

TILLY {laughing) : That’s one your father didn’t teach you. 

baum: It’s no joke. I’m getting dehydrated, that’s what I am. 
Yep, the juices is going right outa me. {Picks up package) 
Well, don’t take no wooden money. {Exits) 

TILLY: I like him. 

ERNST: He’s a good worker. {Suddenly shows faintness) 

TILLY {up and to him) : What’s the matter, Ernst? 

ERNST {sitting) : I guess I’m tired. Maybe the body doesn’t throw 
off disease bugs as easy as I think. 

TILLY: If I say you need a month’s rest, you’ll say “Who does 
my work?” Is that right? 

ERNST: Right! 

TILLY: Dammit, I’ll do your work. 

ERNST: Alone? 
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hlly: Why not? 

ERNST: Tempting, but improbable. 

TILLY: You and your male chauvinism! 

ERNST {with smiling protest ): No, Tilly, no. 

TILLY; Today Fm particularly concerned with you. 

ERNST : You want to know a secret? There is something alto¬ 
gether lovely and birdlike about you. {Knocf{^ on the door.) 
Zelda? 

TILLY {softly) : Fll see. {She goes, and for a brief moment, ernst 
allows his real weariness to show, but straightens up as tillY 
enters with zelda.) 

ERNST {overbrightly)i Late, Zelda? 

zelda: Yes, I—I- {Suddenly begins to cry, head in arms on 

table) 

ERNST: Dear Zelda, what happened? 

TILLY {framing name with lips): Hugo, (ernst goes behind 
zelda as if to say some comforting thing but realizes better. 
Loo/{s at TILLY and sha\es his head pityingly, zelda finally 
straightens up and dries her eyes.) 

zelda: I got the news this morning. They say he jumped out the 
window. Hugo would do that! They sent the body to his 
mother. Fll spend the night with her. Is it all right? 

ERNST: Sure it is. 

zelda: Fll deliver the leaflets first. This package? (ernst nods,. 
She tal^es it.) Tell the comrades to stay away from the funeral 
They’ll be watching, (ernst embraces her, she exits.) 

ERNST {in a burst ): Hell! Fd like to go and sit in a park some¬ 
where! 

TILLY : They met in the park. She told me once. He was feeding 
pigeons. You I met on the subway three years ago. Today is an 
anniversary for us. 

ERNST: Really? 

TILLY: Zelda took the wind out of my lungs. I wanted to pro* 
pose. . . . 

ERNST: Something nice?. 

TILLY: A walk in the park—a small supper—then we would 
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walk home slowly, quietly. You’d let me hold your hand. . . . 
Poor Zelda. 

tRNST. My preseat dream of the world—I ask for happy laughing 
people everywhere. I ask for hope in eyes: for wonderful 
baby boys and girls I ask, growing up strong and prepared for 
a new world. I won’t ever forget the first time we visited 
the nursery in Moscow. Such faces on those children! Future 
engineers, doctors; when I saw them I understood most deeply 
what the revolution meant. 

TILLY: Maybe we could have one like that, a baby I mean. 

ERNST: When the day comes that we don’t have to live like rats 

in sewers-Did I thank you for nursing me the past three 

weeks } 

TILLY: Not a word came out of that stingy mouth. (He l^isses her 
in thanks,) Did I thank you for the birthday card? 

ERNST: Not a word came out of that stingy mouth. {She \isses 
him in thanks.) Did I thank you for the woolen socks? 

LILLY: Ingratitude! (Kisses her again) And you Comrade Tau- 
sig, I never thanked you just for living! 

ERNST: Ahhh . . . (Kisses her fully this time. She finally breaks 
away) 

TILLY: Stop loafing on my mouth, comrade. (Looking at papers 
on table) We have to finish this. 

ERNST: Getting tough again? 

TILLY: Seriously, I decoded the milk bill. There arc nine names 
and addresses of party officials to be memorized by your most 
excellent brain. 

ERNST: Berlin? 

TILLY: Look it over. The rest of the room’s as clean as a plucked 
chicken. Not a suspicious word. 

ERNST: Who’s Spitzer? (Examines list.) 

hlly: Rosenfeld, I think. 

ERNST: And Strasser? 

nLLY: My brother, Hans. > 

ERNST: Chris’ sake, when did you see him last? 

tiliy: Four months ago. 
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ERNST: I think we - (A low \noc\ on the door stops him. 

Both freeze into position. From now on they whisperi) Did 
someone knock? 

TILLY {listening): Just a minute. {Knoc\ is louder.) 

ERNST: Don’t answer. {Tears name list in half.) Memorize those. 
Quick! 

VOICE {outside ): Open the door! 

ERNST: Sisst! {Both stand there memorizing?) 

VOICE {as \nocf{ing increases ): Open the door—-Secret Police. 

TILLY: The Gestapo! 

ERNST: That bastard, Zeltner! {Saying address aloud: 783-783- 
783. . . . Finally the knoc\ing stops.) Don’t stop. {Her lips 
move rapidly and silently.) All right? 

TILLY: All right. {But she goes on. Knocking comes again and 
“Secret Police." ernst lights end of his paper. Watches her 
while paper burns. Finally she nods her head and he touches 
lighted paper to hers. Both burn down and are stamped to 
dust on the floor) 

ERNST {all in whispers): You and I were here on the couch. 
coat and vest on bac\ of chair) 

TILLY: An affair? 

ERNST: You’re in the business. Your room. {Points to himself) 
Your customer. Push your hair around. {She does so.) 

TILLY: All ready. {Musses up couch) 

VOICE {outside): Open the door! This is the Secret Police. 

Slow Fadeout 

In the dar\ between this scene and the next the shrill sounds of 
a half dozen whistles, variously pitched, slowing with hyster¬ 
ical intensity. 

This device to be carried throughout. 
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SCENE II 

Office in a Nazi Brou/n House. A fat detective in a trench com 
and brown derby at telephone on des\ which also holds type¬ 
writer. His name is popper. Two orderlies in Nazi uniform 
at the side sitting on a bench. They are counting from a list. 
To one side of the ies\ stands ernst tausig, a prisoner. 

POPPER {excited and angry on phone): Fm waiting for you. 
{Waits, drums fingers, spits.) Fm waiting for you, I said. 
Mommer God! You think Fve got all day. 

ORDERLY (begins to count aloud): Thirty-seven, thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine- 

POPPER {yelling at them ): Dumbbells, can’t you see Fm trying to 
work here. Mommer God, it’s full of crazy people, the whole 
house. Hello! The one I mean is the Communist Ernst Tausig. 
Find the rest of the report and bring it to me on the third 
floor immediately. Captain Schlegel is waiting for the report. 
What? No, Schlegel, S as in Samuel. {Hastily corrects him¬ 
self) No, I mean S as in Storm Trooper. Also you made a 
mistake on the first part of the report. Don’t give me back talk, 
Dumbbell, the report is in front of my eyes here. His girl 
friend was released. A plain out and out whore. What? No, 
not war, whore. (Turns to orderly, in desperation.) You tell 
him. 

ORDERLY I (immediately at phone ): W-h-o-r-e. (Retires primly.) 

POPPER (bac\ at phone ): We brought him in yesterday. So look 
in the top file right away. (Hangs up.) Imagine, that nobody 
tells me it’s my fault. I’ll poke my finger through his eye. 
Such confusion! 

ORDERLY I (sympathetically ): Terrible! 

popper: The country is running over with those red ants. Such 
confusion. 

ORDERLY 2: Terrible! 

popper: Take the typewriter^ 

ORDERLY 2: Me? 
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popper: You. 

ORDERLY 2: Yes, sir. {Comes over to des\f a pleasant type.) Where 
will I take it? 

popper: What’s the matter with you? To type, to type. 

ORDERLY 2 .* I can’t type. 
popper: You can’t type? 

ORDERLY 2 : No, sir. 
popper: Dumbbell. 

ORDERLY I : Terrible! 

popper to ORDERLY i: Can you type? 

ORDERLY I : No, sir. 

popper: So shut up. Such disorder, such confusion. Every Brown 
house I was connected with in the past six months is like 
this. Mommer God, they’ll say I’m inefficient, they’ll kill me. 
{Suddenly turning on ernst) : You! You make trouble for 
Captain Schlegel and I’ll—I don’t know what I’ll do to you. 
You know where you are? 
ernst: Yes. 

popper: You know what happens in the Columbia Brown Hous<» 
to Communists? 
ernst: Yes. 

popper: Why did you say you never lived in Linden Street? 
ernst: I never did. 

POPPER to orderlies: Did you hear that? He said he never lived 
there. (To ernst): Never in possession of certain illegal ma- 
terials in connection with the underground work? 
ernst: No. 

POPPER {shafting finger under ernst’s nose) : Listen, stinker, 

I- {Controls himself, goes bac\ to behind des\,) Write 

down the liar’s answer. {Writes it down himself.) You were 
last employed by the Musical Instrument Company, Eber 
hard? 

ernst: Yes. 

POPPER: Write down he was last employed by that company. 
{Writes it down himself. Trooper passes through, whispers 
^'Courage'' to ernst.) You know we have here enough infon 
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mation to burn you in hell. For three weeks we watched you, 

you red fox. Do you- {Suddenly stops as captain schlegel 

enters, followed by an orderly named adolph. popper con¬ 
tinues, fawningly ): Good morning. Captain Schlegel. 

SCHLEGEL {u man li\e Goerzng): Is this him ? 

popper: Yes, sir, this is the one, Captain Schlegel. 

schlegel: Any illegal papers found on him? 

popper: He got lid of them before the arrest, Captain. 

schlegel: Red fighter? 

popper: Without a doubt, Captain. 

schlegel: Writer? 

popper: Former editor of a unit paper, Captain. 

schlegel {to ERNST as he examines report from des\) : That so ? 

ERNST: Formerly so. 

popper: Flat as the rug when you catch them. Otherwise burn¬ 
ing Reichstags twice a day. 

schlegel: Never mind. Where’s the rest of the report? 
popper: Begging your pardon. Captain, they can’t find it down¬ 
stairs. 

schlegel: You’d better be careful. Popper. Such inefficiency will 
not be tolerated. 

popper {whining ): I do the best I can, Captain. 
schlegel: Never mind, never mind. {To ernst) : How long 
have you belonged to the Communist Party ? 

ERNST: Since 1923. 

schlegel: You deny belonging to the underground party at the 
present time? 

ERNST: I do. 

schlegel: You are on friendly terms with foreigners? 

ERNST: No. 

schlegel: You are not familiar with certain Bulgarian incen¬ 
diaries ? 

ERNST: No. 
schlegel: Married? 

ERNST: No. 

schlegel: Any children? 
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ERNST {smiling) : No. 
schlegel: What’s funny? 

ERNST: Nothing. 

SCHLEGEL {taking ERNST by his coat lapels): Wipe off the smile. 
{Releases ernst and dusts off hands as if contaminated). What 
unit did you work with? 
ernst: Unit Number Twenty-fifteen. 

SCHLEGEL : Who was the unit organizer ? 
ernst: a man named Hess. 
schlegel: Where is he now? 
ernst: I saw him last one year ago. 

POPPER {until now holding bac\ his eagerness) : Where does 
he live, huh ? (captain gives popper a superior loo\. popper fades 
apologetically.) 

schlegel: You had charge of a secret printing press on Hart- 
sheim Street? 
ernst: No. 

schlegel: You insist you did not help organize the undergroumi 
press in Berlin. 
ernst: I did not. 
schlegel: No illegal leaflets? 

ERNST: No. 

SCHLEGEL {gocs ovcT and ta\es rifle from orderly. Taps twice on 
floor with butt of rifle, hands it bac\ to orderly and returns te 
ERNST at the same time talking the report up from desff) : This 
report—all a tissue of lies you say ? 
ernst: I cannot say. (a man enters—wears mas\ — limps^ 
schlegel {turning to the man): What’s his name? 
man: Ernst Tausig. 
schlegel: His work? 

MAN : The underground press. 
schlegel: You may go, Zerrago. (man goes) 
ernst: We knew the rat as Zeltner. (captain suddenly slaps him 
in the face.) 

schlegel: Control your tongue. When you are asked you will 
speak, concerning three matters. A, identification of prisoners; 
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B, names; Q addresses. Until then keep quiet. (Turns from 
him, wcilhs directly uwuyp but suddenly turns and throws the 
whole sheaf of petper in Ernst’s face,) 
popper: He thinks he’s in kindergarten. 

schlegel: You’ll be in kindergarten, i£ you don’t keep your face 
shut. {Approaches ernst, examines him from all sides) I hear 
you’re a musician of sorts. 

ERNST: Yes. 

schlegel: Play an instrument? 
ernst: Formerly the violin. 

schlegel: Such sensitive hands. Hold them up. (ernst does so) 
So fildiy. Put them on the desk, (ernst does so) So, a scraper 
of catgut. Now, what I have against the communists is— 
{holding and turning ernst’s faw in his hand) —the snout-like 
narrowness of their non-Nordic jaws. The nostrils display 
sensual and voluptuous self-indulgence, talking with the aid 
of hands and feet; non-Nordic characteristics. {Walking away 
from ERNST, wipes his hands on a handkerchief,) 

ADOLPH: For every S. A. man killed in Berlin, Brandenburg, 
three communists will have to answer with their lives. 
schlegel: a violin is an eloquent instrument. Perhaps you are 
familiar with Beethoven’s Opus sixty-one, the violin concerto. 
Answer yes or no. 

ERNST: Yes. 

schlegel: In the key of D? {Having ta\en rifle from orderly’s 
hand, he suddenly brings down the butt of it on ernst’s /z/a- 
gers, smashing them. Roars): With the Joachim Cadenza? 
(ernst, writhing with pain, puts his smashed right hand under 
his left armpit and almost faints, captain schlegel now roars 
the rest) : And if you think that’s the end, let me tell you by 
tomorrow you’ll find your neck half broken instead oiE three 
lousy fingers!!! Stand up straight! Do you hear me? (ernst 
straightens up.) Put your hand down. Put it down!!! (ernst 
slowly does so) In ten minutes your old slut of a mother 
won’t know you. {Suddenly, softly) : Unless you answer my 
questions. {Waits) You refuse . . , ? 
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ERNST {finally, controlling his pain) : I have nothing to say. 
schlegel: Take him to the barrack rooms. Take him out of my 
sight. 

ORDERLY 2: Ycs, sir. 

SCHLEGEL {tO ORDERLY l) : Get OUt. 

ORDERLY I : Yes, sir. {Exits quickly with ernst.) 
schlegel: WeVe been too easy with that one. 
popper: Yes, sir, he’s a fresh guy. 
schlegel: What the hell are they saving him for? 
popper: I can’t say. I seen the order myself signed by Major 
Duhring. Handle him with kid gloves, it says. He was in a 
position to know a big pile of names and addresses. Major 
Duhring is expected next week to personally question him. 
schlegel {bitterly): Duhring? Duhring? 

popper: He’s soft as butter but he knows how to make them talk. 
schlegel: Oh, I see. He can make them talk, but I can’t. 

popper: No, Captain, I only meant- 

schlegel: Get out. You make me vomit. 

popper: Yes, Captain. {Bows his way out hac\wards and bumps 
into chair. Exits,) 

schlegel {turning around the room in anger) : I think that Pop¬ 
per one must have Jewish blood. He hasn’t the brains of a 
trained flea. What strikes you as being funny, Adolph ? 

ADOLPH : How that fat slob bowed his way out. 
schlegel: I have seen you in a few peculiar positions at times. 
In fact, it might be much better for both of us if you weren’t 
so graceful with those expressive hands of yours. Flitting 
around here like a soulful antelope. I’m lonely, I’ve got no one 
in the whole world. 

ADOLPH: You’ve got me, Eric. 
schlegel: Hitler is lonely too. So is God. 

ADOLPPi: I know. 

schlegel: I lost my temper and smashed him against orders. 
ADOLPH: You need a rest. You’re nervous. 
schlegel: Say it—^nervous as a woman—say it! Yes, that’s the 
third one in a week I haven’t been able to get a word out of. 
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All I need is for them to find out about us and I am through 
for good. My God, you don’t know who to trust. 

ADOLPH: Trust me. 

scHLEGEL [examining adolph’s jace between his hands): You? 
You’re as fickle as a girl. You know that song by Hugo Wolf, 
I wish all your charm was painted. It’s written for you and me. 
Last night I heard a lieder concert. There weren’t fifty people 
in the audience. The country is gripped by fear. Houses are 
locked by day and night. 

ADOLPH: Please ... I’m very fond of you. 

SCHLEGEL: Fond? You probably carry tales. ... I know, you 
love the Captain’s uniform, not the man. 

ADOLPH: You’re hurting me. 

SCHLEGEL: What does a child like you know? 

ADOLPH: Please, I mean. .. . [Suddenly begins to cry) 

SCHLEGEL: Sisst! You’ll drive me crazy. Where do you think you 
are? Go out and wash your face. [Loo\s at papers on des\) 
Who’s crazy, they or me? Saving a communist because they 
think he’ll spill the beans. I thought I told you to go. 

ADOLPH: Please. 

SCHLEGEL: Get out of here, don’t you hear me? Get out! 

ADOLPH: Yes, sir. [Hurries out.) 

SCHLEGEL [loo\s at papers, scatters them around): My God! My 
God! What’s the world coming to? Where’s it going? My 
God! 

Blackout 

Whistles in the dar\ 
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SCENE III 

The barracks room, troopers playing pinochle. Drin\ beer. Guns 
and blackjacks on table, five prisoners lined up against wall, 
backs to audience, young trooper marching bac\ and forth 
behind them, peltz and weiner, two troopers, having a hot 
argument downstage. 

peltz: Fm always for the practical side of the thing. 

WEINER: Was you ever in a school, if Fm not getting too per- 
sonal.f^ 

peltz: I went to school. 

WEINER: Where, if Fm not getting too personal? 

peltz: Right here in Berlin. We learned all that stuff in school^ 
Napoleon an’ all that stufE, but it didn’t help in business. 
Adages an’ all that. They’re for the idlers. When I was in 
business we didn’t talk about Napoleon. We talked about hovV 
much. 

WEINER: You are absolutely without doubt the most ignorant 
man I ever met. 

peltz: I know, I know, we just don’t agree. 

WEINER: What made Von Hindenburg a great general? 

peltz: There was other great generals besides him. 

WEINER: There never was a greater one. 

peltz: How about the few others who was great? Don’t you 
know every generation must have its magnet? You don’ see 
that! 

WEINER: What’s the use of arguing. It’s like religion. Some say-*-* 

peltz: You got that student stuff, artistic. Me, Fm more for the 
practical side. But you are a good scholar. Yes, I can see that, 
Weiner. Was you always that way? More on the student side. 

WEINER: What? What the hell are you talking about? 

peltz: Now you know- 

WEINER: You’re so dumb! {Walks away, peltz shrugs his shouh 
ders, goes back newspaper.) 

YOUNG TROOPER {to Elderly Man) : Can’t you stand still when 
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you’re told to stand still!! (Kic^s him strongly; man falls; 
trooper pichs him up.) You weren’t too old to be a Social- 
Democrat, were you!! {Shoves him bac\ in line, another 
brings in two more prisoners —One feebly attempts a Nazi 
salute, says,) “Heil Hitler,” {but is shoved in line.) 
trooper I {at table) : The bastards think they’ll save their skin 
like that! (trooper 2 squirts beer from mouth at prisoner.) 
YOUNG trooper: The old one wanted a good day’s rest on the 
floor. 

trooper 2: Which one.? {Goes to him with bottle.) 

YOUNG trooper: This one. (trooper 2 fills mouth with beer, 
squirts it in old man’s face, all roar with laughter.) 
trooper I {coming over) : Dammit! I know this one. You know 
where you are.? 
boy: Yes sir. 

trooper I {points to boy) : You was here before, wasn’t you? 
boy: Yes sir. 

trooper i: What was you arrested for that time? 
boy: I was accused of distributing pamphlets. 
trooper i: And what now? 

trooper 5: Riding on a truck load of illegal literature. 
trooper I: Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 

boy: He came up to me—the man. I was standing on the corner 
and he offered me five marks to help drive the load. 
trooper 2: You didn’t know what was in the boxes? 
boy: No, he didn’t tell me that and I didn’t ask questions. 
TROOPER I: This little one is telling fairy tales. 

BOY: I was glad to earn the five marks. 

TROOPER 3 {at the table) : What did you do it for ? They won’t 
believe you now. 

BOY: I didn’t work since I left school. The labor camps won’t 
accept me because I’m a Communist. What can I do? 

TROOPER i: What you can do? Eat floor wax! {Hits him; the 
BOY falls.) Good appetite! 

TROOPER 3 {coming forward) : Leave the boy alone, Max! 

TROOPER 5: Look at these remarks. {Reads from pamphlets.) “The 
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Brutal slaughter of Red Front Comrades by Hitler’s Brown 
Murder-Hordes-” 

trooper i: Jesus, Mary and Joseph! {Kic\s the fallen boy.) 
trooper 3: Leave the boy alone, Max. {Sorry for him.) 
trooper i: ril leave him alone! 

trooper 4 {still at the table with handful of cards) : I£ you’re play¬ 
ing cards, play. 

TROOPER 3: Play cards, Max! 

trooper i: All right, Professor. {The game begins and presently 
POPPER wallas in with ernst.) 

popper: Over there, (ernst goes into line, popper watches fallen 
boy get up into line.) What happened with him.'^ 
trooper 5: The thunderbolt made a visit. {Indicates trooper i.) 
trooper I {jumping up): You are just too damn smart, Hassell 
popper: Silence! (popper goes to them, whispers, they nod heads 
as they furtively loo\ ernst over, popper says, ''Don't forget'* 
and exits, trooper 2 marches around ernst and examines him 
insolently. Goes bac\ to seat and says to others:) 

TROOPER 2: Not a blemish on the lily! 
trooper 4: Are we playing cards or not.? 

TROOPER I: I will say three fifty in spades. 
trooper 2: You pay double if you lose. 

TROOPER i: Don’t put no evil eye on me, Hassell 
TROOPER 2: Don’t you act so mean, Herr Thunderbolt! 

TROOPER i: You wanna make something of it.? 

TROOPER 2: To me you can’t talk like to your snotnose friends! 
TROOPER i: You must think- 

TROOPER 3: Boys! Is this the trust the Leader puts in you—to 
start fights in the barracks with Jews and Bolsheviks watching 
you. 

TROOPER 2: That’s right! 

TROOPER 5: Heil Hitler, (all salute as if toasting and all sit. 
Card improvisation, trooper scene, weiner edges his way over 
to PELTZ.) 

WEINER: What kind of education can you get from the news¬ 
papers.? 
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PELTz: I see how it is. You like to lay around in those cafes with 
all the Bohemians. See them lying around with frocks on- 
dreamers. They can’t come to the front-—just dreamers. 

WEINER: Did you read what Thyssen said? 

PELTZ: A big man, a big man. 

Weiner: Success is ninety per cent luck, five per cent work, he 
said. 

PELTZ : Exactly, exactly, an’ don’t any intelligent man say the 
same? The same thing, he says, the same. 

WEINER: What? 

PELTZ*. That means something, don’t it? {Improvisation on pv 
nochle game goes on in loud voices. The old man who has 
been swaying now jails again. The young trooper looking 
over a shoulder at the game finally turns and sees the fallen 
mani) 

YOUNG trooper: Look at him— can’t stand no more. {Examines 
him) He’s bleeding from the mouth. 

trooper 3: Take him to the hospital. My trick. 

TROOPER I : He’s been standing seven hours. 

OLD man: Don’t hit me, please don’t hit me. 

YOUNG trooper: No, just dusting you off. {Hits hard) 

OLD man: Please don’t hit me. I was in the war. I was decorated 
for bravery. Von Macksen decorated me for merit. 

YOUNG trooper: General Von Macksen. 

OLD man: I swear. Don’t hit me again. I swear I—^Yes, I was— 
{Now laughs and goes very hysterical. . . .) Please, please. 
. . . {The thunderbolt runs over—hits the old man who 
crumples silently) 

tRooPER i: These Social-Democrats is a noisy bunch. (Has re¬ 
tained hand of cards. Starts bac\ to table and on way says: ''The 
ace of diamonds^ puts it on table, says to young trooper): 
Court-plaster on his head, Fritz! {The young trooper drags the 
OLD MAN out li\€ a sac\ of sawdust.) 

TROOPER 4 {as they play cards) : Your muscle’s better than his. 

TROOPER I : Whose? 

TROOPER 4: Tauchner in 120. He bets anything he can knock a 
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man out in one blow—nine out o£ ten. Why, yesterday he won 
fifteen marks and a smoking pipe. 
trooper 2: That’s scientific. Just how you hit them . . . like tear¬ 
ing telephone books. 
trooper i: I guess you can do it too! 
trooper 2: If I want . . . 

TROOPER i: Only you don’t want? 

trooper 2: Maybe I’ll show you and maybe I won't. 

TROOPER i: How about a bet—the pack of cards against my belt? 
trooper 2: With the silver buckle? (^A scream heard from 
below.) 

TROOPER i: Yeah. 

TROOPER 2: You go first. 

TROOPER I: Then you go and if I don’t do it, you go again. 
TROOPER 2: That’s right. 

TROOPER 4: Hand over the bets. (They do so.) Try the one Pop¬ 
per brought in. He’s the biggest and freshest. (Calls to ernst.) 
Hey, Blackhead! Fall out of line! (Pulls him out by coat tail.) 
Stand there, pig. (ernst stands in place, trooper 3 stays at 
tabic. The oti-iers approach.) 

TROOPER 2: Who takes this one? 

TROOPER i: You’re his size. I’ll take that boy. Hey— 1 (Pulls out 

BOY.) 

TROOPER 4: I count three. You both hit together. Ready. 

TROOPER 2 (preparing for blow with the other) : Yes, ready . - . 
TROOPER 4: Gentlemen, one . . . (trooper i spits on his fist. 
TROOPER 2 stands motionless. The boy at the count of two will 
coper his face with his hands.) 
trooper 2: Remember, only in the head! 

TROOPER 4: Gentlemen—two! 

BOY (covering face) : No. 

trooper i: Put your hands down, stinker! (boy refuses.) Put 
them down, bastard!! (boy does so.) 
trooper 4: Gentlemen—two and a half. . . . 

TROOPER 2: Just a minute. 
trooper I: What’s the matter- 
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rRooPER 2: Yours is half fainting—a pushover- 

fROOPER i: Well, I’ll take him. You! {Pulls another out-—pushes 
BOY u/ho falls sitting and cries monotonously,) 

TROOPER 4: Now'—I—-2—3- ! (both MEN let blows fly. The 

victim of No. i goes down in a heap, ernst stands stunned. 
In disgust TROOPER 2 goes bac\ to seat. 

TROOPER I {delighted): Well, who is the big scientist now? 
TROOPER 2: That was a pushover. 

TROOPER 4: Max won the bet. {Hands over the prizes to trooper 

TROOPER i: You wasn’t so smart. {Suddenly trooper 2 m a fury 
lets fly at ernst who slowly crumples to his \nees.) 
trooper 2: Get back in the line, you louse! {Stales bac\ to table 
and sits moodily with chin on fist, ernst slowly crawls bac\ 
into line and rises painfully 

trooper 3 : Fritzie, get a bucket of water for the kid. {He laughs 
triumphantly^ 

trooper i: Ha, ha, Professor! {Laughs.) (peltz and weiner have 
been arguing throughout this last scene.) 
peltz: Oh, there’s no question, no question. Then what’s the 
use of cursing the world and blaming it on a handful of rich 
men? 

WEINER {disgusted completely): I’m not cursing the world! 
peltz: Now you was pretty strong there. Tell the truth, wasn’t 
you, Weiner? 

WEINER: All I said was- 

peltz: I don’t care what this one or that one says about the rich 
men. It really don’t interest me. Or taxes or socialism. I don’t 
listen to them artists.' But just because there’s a depression I 
wouldn’t say, “Oh, the goddam rich men.” 

WEINER: I didn’t say the goddam rich men. 
peltz; Absolutely, absolutely . . . 

WEINER: My God, you’re dumb! If I’m not getting too personal. 
peltz: I know, Weiner, I know. Naturally people ain’t of the 
same temper-a-ment. Naturally ... the practical side—like 
Herr Doctor Goebbels says here in the paper. {Reads.) “The 
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head of a prominent Jew must be displayed on every telegraph 
pole from Munich to Berlin.” No dreamy stuff, Weiner. 
That’s practical. ... {A scream heard from below.) 

Fadeout 


SCENE IV 

The same as Nazi swasti\a flag as background, orderlies i and 
2 rediscovered, respectively edsel and martin. 

edsel: “What’s the world cornin’ to,” he says to poppa. Poppa 
began cryin’. My uncle said, “Don’t cry ’cause it won’t help 
nothin’.” After all he didn’t work for three years. 
martin: The leader has promised a job to every German. 
edsel: Don’t you think I said that? “Read the papers,” I told 
him. “Plenty of work in Munich.” So he laughs and says that 
he just came from Munich and not a job to be had there. But: 
their papers say plenty of jobs in Berlin. 
martin: That sounds to me like red propaganda. Why didn’t 
you arrest him? 
edsel: My own uncle? 
martin: He told a lie, didn’t he? 
edsel: I don’t know. 

martin: The Leader says there’s jobs for everyone. 
edsel: I know. . . . 

martin: Government work on the roads. 

edsel: Two and a half marks a week. Can a mouse live, on it? 

martin: Is that a nice thing to say? 

edsel: Well, can a mouse live on it? 

martin: I don’t know. Dr. Goebbels spoke on the radio last night;* 
He says we must be prepared for a war with them any day 
edsel: Momma said some Jews was very nice people. 
martin {jumps up and goes away) : Say, you better be careful— 
saying things like that. I don’t wanna even know you. 
edsel: Oh, she says it. Of course I don’t agree. 
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martin: You better be careful. They’re hot as hornets around 
here today. This morning they found the zoological garden 
plastered with red propaganda. They can’t find out who done 
it. They cleaned them all away on one side and when they 
turned around it was all plastered up on the other side. 
edsel: They will lose their heads, all them Communists. 
martin: Of course. . . . 
edsel: If they catch them. 

martin: The Major brought in some of the leaflets for examina¬ 
tion. Right there on the desk, (edsel bac\s away from desl^ as 
if stung?) 

edsel: Those things there? 

martin: The tissue paper—they print it on tissue papers so the 
wind blows them all over. A certain lady on Friedrichstrasse, 
one flew right on her face and when she seen what it was she. 
fainted dead away. 

EDSEL {craning his nec\ for a loo\ at the desJO : Can you see 
what they say? Read what it says. 
martin: Say, read it yourself. 
edsel: You’re closer to the desk than me. 

MARTIN {they are whispering now) : It don’t prove nothing 
’cause I’m closer to the desk. {Slowly edges over. LooJ{s around. 
Finally whispers): “Workers of Germany!” {Springs away, 
amazed at his own audacity?) 

EDSEL {whispering): What? 
martin: That’s what it says. . . . 

EDSEL {both whispering): Read some more, Martin, shh. (Tip¬ 
toes to right side and watches out.) 

MARTIN {loo\s around and tiptoes to dec\. Fields up slip ner¬ 
vously, clears throat, reads): “The Krupp armament works 
ran at a loss until Hitler came into power. Now it announces 

a 6% dividend-” (Breads off nervously?) Watch out, Edsel. 

edsel: I’m watching. {Loo\s off left.) 

MARTIN (loohs left, continues nervously, in a whisper): “While 
five and a half million workers are unemployed, which, with 
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their families, constitutes one-third of the German working 
class, increased military forces are the basis of the Hitler eco^- 
nomic . . {Paper drops out of his nervous hands.) 
edsel: Pick it up. 
martin : I can’t. 

EDSEL {comes over) : What are you so nervous for? 
martin {chattering) : Who’s nervous? 

EDSEL {himself shafting) : You’re sweating. 
martin: It’s a hot day. 

EDSEL: Stand at the door, (martin does so. edsel loo\s around, 
then picJ{s up paper; reads) : “In the meantime there is no 
bread, no milk. The Hitler-controlled newspapers print lies, 
The-” 

martin {suddenly panic-strucJ() : The Major! (edsel runs around 
not \nowing where to put the slip. Tries to find a place. Sud¬ 
denly puts it in his mouth and chews violently. As major 
DUHRING enters, ceases chewing and with martin comes rigidly 
to attention, major walks in, notices edsel.) 
major: What’s wrong? 
martin: Beg pardon, sir? 

major {pointing to edsel who has a mouthful) : You! {Waits.) 

Can’t talk? (edsel finally swallows strongly.) 
edsel: Yes, sir? 

major: Why are you men loafing around here? 
edsel: Beg pardon, sir, we were assigned to this room. 
major: What room? 
edsel: To the examination room, 

major: Now boys, does this look like an examination room? 
Clear out before I lose my temper. {They scramble out with 
heels eliciting and salutes.) All right, all right, get out. {Laughs 
when they exit, a tired civilized man. Calls one hac\.) You! 
MARTIN {badly scared) : Yes, sir, this is not the examination 
room. 

major: Here, don’t stand there like a whipped dog. I’m not 
calling you down. Inform them on the floor below to send up 
the Communist, Ernst Tausig. 
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60TH {bowing and scraping) : Yes, sir. {Try to get out of door 
together and comic mixup, finally out,) 

MAJOR {shades head with pity) : Hmmm. . . . {Fields up red 
leaflet.) “Workers of Germany. . . {Puts down slip, sha\es 
his head again. Goes up to Nazi insignia, examines it re¬ 
flectively, with bitterness, ernst is brought in. His bac\ still 
turned, says to orderly) : Leave us alone, (orderly clic\s heels, 
salutes. MAJOR with bac\ turned) : Sit down, Tausig. (ernst, 
wearied, mistrustful, does not move, major slowly turns, 
handkerchief at lower portion of face.) 
major: What? Another whipped and frightened dog? You may 
be seated. . . . (ernst lool^s at him a long time and finally 
sits) Cigarette? . . . (ernst ta\€S one, major putting it in 
his mouth and lighting it. Waits to see what major has up his 
sleeve,) You look different, Tausig, than when 1 saw you last 
—a meeting—in Charlottenburg. 
ernst: I remember you—Duhring. 
major: What happened to your hand? 
ernst: What happened to your “social ideals?’' 
major: Why I am in a Nazi uniform happens to be unimpor¬ 
tant. A realistic necessity. I am married into one of the finest 
old German families, Nordic from the year one. The work I 
do for the National Socialists harms no foe of the Nazi state; 
in fact I am inclined to believe that if the truth were known, 
my work may often be interpreted as a positive hindrance. 
{Laughs, and then adds soberly) Not for publication. Perhaps 
I don’t care. . . . That’s nearer the truth. I will not deny 
the justness of the scorn in your eyes. This may cost me my 
head. . , . I’m not sure I care. {Turns around room and comes 
hac\) I want to v^arn you. . . . They’ll get what they want 

out of you. Trust me to- 

ERNST (bitterly) : A man tortured by his cdnscience? 

major: Call it what you will. Here they use- (Voices heard 

without, MAJOR, harshly, tearing cigarette from Ernst’s mouth) 
Stand up! When these three questions are answered- 
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(Breads off to greet a blonde woman escorted by captain 
scHLEGEL.) Good aftcmoon, dear. 

HEDViG {his wife, vacuous but energetic') : Ruppert, the handsome 
captain showed me the way. I had to ask your advice about an 
important matter. 

major {ironically to captain) : Thank you, Captain. 

SCHLEGEL {with ironic courtesy himself): You’re welcome, Major. 
Your wife and I chatted pleasantly for ten minutes on the 
lower floor before I realized her identity. 

HEDVIG: Yes, the place is full of nasty-mannered men. They 
kept me waiting ten minutes. {Suddenly aware of ernst.) 
Who is this.f^ 

MAJOR {with ironic intent) : A Communist, Hedvig. . . . 

HEDVIG {shrinl^ng away to other side of des\, now protected by 
captain) : Oh! 

MAJOR {smiling in spite of himself): They don’t bite. 

SCHLEGEL: Only in the dark. 

hedvig: Such dirty beasts. Don’t they ever wash? 

major: When they have the facilities. 

hedvig: And these were the ones who were supposed to be mas¬ 
ters of the coming new world. {Slaps him with glove, ernst 
stands unflinchingly. She drops her glove, captain pic\s it up 
and proffers it to her.) Oh, no, I couldn’t wear it again, (cap¬ 
tain puts it on des\. major ta\es it up.) 

MAJOR {ironic): They’re expensive gloves. What was on your 
mind, Hedvig? 

hedvig: About my broadcast speech. {Ta\es it from purse.) 

major: Did you write it yourself, Hedvig? 

hedvig: No, Poppa’s secretary wrote it, but of course I believe 
every word of it myself, so it’s the same thing, isn’t it? 

major: I should think so, Hedvig. {With ironic seriousness.) 

hedvig: I wanted you to hear it before I broadcasted. I don’t 
have to tell you that at least a half million German house¬ 
wives— 

major: Will put down their housework to Hsten to Hedvig 
von Barbossa explain their reason tor existence. 
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hedvig: Oh, you! Always anticipating my next word! 

KivjOR: A perfect husband. Don’t you think so, Captain Schlegel? 
CAPTAIN {ironic. A constant -fight goes on between the two men) \ 
By all means. 

major: Hedvig, we are having a very heavy day here. 

SCHLEGEL (ironic) : Oh, very heavy, (major gives him a penetrate 
ing loo\—‘a slight duel goes on between their eyes^ 
major: So I must ask you to merely give me the gist of the 
speech, dear. Suppose we say, merely the summation. 
eedvig: Oh, you! You just aren’t interested in my intellectual 
development. 

SCHLEGEL {iTonic) \ Your husband is really the busiest ofhcer in 
our section. 

major: That answers you, my dear. So merely the gist. 
hedvig: Well ... I thought I would conclude as follows. {Reads 
speech): “Women must understand their part in this moral 
renaissance of the German people. Well has it been said by 
our great leader, ‘In eternal warfare mankind will become 
great. In eternal peace mankind would be ruined.’ Yes, my 
dear friends, war alone puts the stamp of greatness on a 
people! Let women tend the home! Let women breed war¬ 
riors! Let women forget the pursuit of culture! Germany must 
expand! Germany must push her frontiers east and west! 
Women of Germany, give your lives for this cause!” Is that all 
right, Ruppert? 

major: Splendid—^The whole theory of the fascist state in a 
paragraph. You might be one of our leading theoreticians one 
of these days. 

hedvig : I told Poppa’s secretary what to write, I truly did. 
major: Yes, now you must run along, Hedvig. Leave us to 
our work. Good-bye. 

hedvig: And remember dinner at the Hauptmann’s tonight. 
major: I won’t forget. Captain, please see my wife safely out. 
schlegel: Yes, sir. {Goes with her) 

major to ERNST: You see the sort of convenient marriages one can 
sometimes be forced to make. 
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ERNST: The captain is not your friend. 

major: Nor yours. (Indicating wife's glove in his hand): The 
captain suspects me of leniency to prisoners. My lineage. (In 
a sudden emotional outburst) : I tell you a civilized human 
can’t stand it! A great sermon requiem is being played. It’s a 
nightmare! (Gets himself in control,) He holds his knowledge 
over my head like a sword—the captain, I mean. In turn I have 
collected certain data concerning the captain’s private life and 
loves—enough to have him purged to a blood stain on the 
wall! We will duel ourselves to death, we too! This amuses 
you? 

ERNST : Yes. 

major: I can understand. Briefly, here is some information. 
(Businessdihc, now) You can take it or leave it, Tausig. Our 
side wants information from you. Addresses and names of 
party officials. 

ERNST: Don’t have them! 

major: I’m not asking. They’re sure you can identify prisoners. 
They mean to make you do it. You’ve been here three weeks. 
Until now they’ve been comparatively mild. They’ll beat you 
to within an inch of death. You won’t want to live. Then 
they’ll nurse you back to health. This will happen several 
times. 

ERNST: I will remember my proletarian task. 

major: It’s possible you may forget your proletarian task. Don’t 
smile, A man’s made of flesh and bone. They’ll inform your 
comrades through subversive means that you’ve turned stool 
pigeon. Before you know it your own unit papers will be 
passing the word along. In a few months—no friends. No 
home. Only the new clothes and money in the pocket this 
side will furnish to keep up the fraud. You still smile? But 
suppose they put you next to the driver when they make raids? 
Suppose you are stood outside the courtroom where your com¬ 
rades will be tried for treason? Will they understand the 
truth of your position ? That’s right—screw up your face. . . . 

ERNST: My hand hurts. 
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major: Get medical attention on the way out. Fll sign an order. 
ERNST: On the way out? 

major: On the way out! That’s the first step. We’re releasing 
you. You’re expected to make contacts with other party mem¬ 
bers. You’ll be followed every minute of the day and night 
If you don’t prove valuable— {hands over signed medical 
order) —back you come . . . and then begins the breaking- 
down process. {Stops.) Listen, take my advice. There is an 
easier way out. . . . 

ERNST: What is that? 

major: Shoot yourself. There is peace and quiet in the grave. 
{Quotes)'. “So I returned and considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun . . . wherefore I praised the 
dead.” (schlegel enters?) Very good. 
schlegel: The compliments of General Goering and staff, who 
will pay us a visit this afternoon. 

MAJOR {wary) : Very good. You saw my wife safely to the door? 
schlegel: To her car. 
major: Very good. 

schlegel: Our prisoner displays a most fraternal attitude. {Nods 
towards seated ernst.) 

major: Judging from the success of the prisoner’s political party 
in distributing illegal literature, it might be well to fraternize 
with them in order to learn the secrets of that success. 
schlegel: I resent such remarks before a prisoner. Stand up, you! 
(ernst stands?) 

major: With both of us in one room I give orders. Remain 
seated, (ernst sits) 

schlegel: Major, I regret to inform you as house captain that it 

is my duty to make various reports concerning- 

major: Silence! {Furious?) 

schlegel: Aside from your shoulder straps I am- 

major: Goddamit! Silence! 

schlegel {turns and u/al\s to door, white with inner rage. Stops, 
turns): Jew! 
major: WhatJ 
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schlegel: You didn’t think I knew that? 
major: Come here. {Other slowly approaches.) 
schlegel {coolly): What’s on your mind? {They loo\ at each 
other eye to eye) 

major {finally) : What do you mean? 
schlegel: Does your wife know that? 
major: Know what? 

schlegel: Obviously staff headquarters has never made a close 
examination of the Duhring family tree. 

major: If I hear one more word out of your mouth- {Catches 

and twists his tunic) 
schlegel: You’ll do that? 
major: With my own hands. 

schlegel {with smiling insolence): By gun or sword? Here is 
one of .38 caliber. {Insolently hands over gun from his own 
holster) The first instinct of the Jew is to run. {At this close 
range the major suddenly pulls the gun trigger. The captain 
gets the whole automatic charge in the belly. Grabs himself 
with both hands. Slowly crumples in a soft pile. Gets to des \— 
falls behind it. major finally speaks in a soft voice) 

major: I didn’t want to do it. He asked for it- (adolph runs 

in) Wait outside. You will escort this prisoner to the street 
when he leaves the room. 

ADOLPH {seeing body) : Very good. {Exits smartly.) 

ERNST {finally) : You’re in trouble. 

major: It need not concern you. {Eyes still on body.) One thing: 
see your girl if you like. She reported as a prostitute, not a 
party worker—which she is. 

ERNST: You’re mistaken. 

major: I’m telling you! Not asking! See her—it’s all right, she 
won’t be molested. And for God’s sake give some good girl a 
kiss for me. I am so slimed over with rottenness. . . . “Red 
Front” I can’t say to you. . . . But “United Front”—I say that 
In every capitalist country in the world this day let them work 
for the united front. 

ERNST: I know. 
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major: Have the hand fixed. You have the pass. Good luck. 

. . . Just a second—cigarettes- (Gives pac\^) Say I am not 

despised. Please say it. 

ERNST: No—^really, you are not despised. 

major: You are talking to a dying man. 

ERNST: With so much v^ork to do? 

major: I did the work—like an embezzling bank teller-I de¬ 
stroyed three files of valuable information against your com¬ 
rades this morning. With this murder on my hands, what is 
to be expected. You see, the contradictions of my own nature 
have backed up on me. Get out! 

fcRNST: Thanks. (He slowly goes, major stands there, Loo\s at 
dead body. Goes bac\ to des\. Sits jauntily on it. Whistles a 
snatch. Examines and twirls his own gun, thin\s about and 
touches various vulnerable spots of his physiognomy, finally 
concentrates on one spot, places handkerchief over gun hand 
— stops. Suddenly puts gun on des\, loo\s at uniform, removes 
coat or Nazi arm band. Tears flag off wall, , . . Fields up gun 
—puts muzzle in mouth. Simultaneously with blackout there 
is a shot fired. Whistles in the dar\.) 


SCENE V 

In the dar\, under the whistles we pic\ up on radio music, full 
and classical. With the lights fading up we see Tilly’s small 
room, A rough cot. One window looking out on a world of 
clear light, A small bureau, wash basin and pitcher of water 
on it. A door, tilly in an old bathrobe. Music coming from her 
little radio, tilly dips a corner of a towel in the water, slow¬ 
ly wipes her face clean with it. She finishes, Turns down cot 
covers. Goes to window, raises shade. Blue night light comes 
in. She turns down lamp. Turns off radio, but puts it on again. 
Sits on bed and just as she bends to remove slippers there is a 
tap on her door. She stays in her bent position for a second, 
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■finally when a second hnoc\ comes—she slithers to the door. 
Listens, The hnoc\ again, 

TILLY (in a faint whisper ): Who is it? 

voice: Ernst. . . . 

TILLY (does not believe it. Comes to center of room. Listens, loo\s 
around, finally in a full impulse goes to door. Throws it open, 
ERNST is there. She is away from door. He slowly comes in, 
closes door, stands against it. For a long time they loo\ at each 
other silently; finally) : Ernst! 

ERNST (and they are in each other*s arms) : Tilly! 

TILLY: Alive! 

ERNST : Alive! 

TILLY: Please, sit here on the bed. (She escorts him to the bed. 
He sits. She lowers shade. Turns on lamp. Turns and loo\s 
at him; is shoc\ed by his appearance^) Dear. . . . (She throws 
herself at his feet, on her \nees, holds him as a mother might 
do with a child.) You’re hurt. ... 

ERNST: Not as much as I might be. Only my back is raw . . . 
the shirt is stuck to it. 

Tilly: Here, Fll fix it, (Goes to wet towel.) 

ERNST: No, darling, if you touch me there I’ll faint. 

TILLY: Are you hungry? 

ERNST: No, dear, no. Here, someone gave me cigarettes. We’ll 

smoke and talk. Don’t be excited. I want news. Here- 

(They light cigarettes. She gets a little ashtray—they sit to¬ 
gether on cot,) 

TILLY: News, what news? You’ve been released. 

ERNST: They held me in the Columbia House since the arrest. 
I counted the days when I could remember—twenty-two. . . . 

TILLY: Twenty-three, Ernst. 

ERNST: You counted too. 

TILLY: What then? 

ERNST: You don’t know what happens, you don’t know. No one 
knows until he walks through that hell. . . , 

TILLY: Why have they released you? 
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ERNST: I am being followed. Fm expected to make party coi> 
tacts. Don’t look out the window. Two of them in the grocery 
doorway. ... I couldn’t give them the slip. Maybe I shouldn’t 
have come. 

TILLY: A man must have some place. 

ERNST: It won’t harm. We fooled them about your identity. 
Where’s Carl.f^ 

TILLY: Safe at work in the suburbs. 

ERNST: Good. 

TILLY: Were you afraid there 

ERNST: A man who knows that the world contains millions of 
brothers and sisters can’t be afraid. Don’t think I haven’t 
screamed with pain—they have ways of arousing every cor¬ 
puscle to pain—but you keep your mouth shut. 

TILLY: Your hand. . . . 

ERNST (wincing : Don’t touch it. {Gets up. Wal\s away.) 

TILLY: Sit down again. Don’t be afraid of softness, of sorrow. 

ERNST {holds bac\ his emotional impulse to cry on her shoulder. 
Finally): What news of the others? 

TILLY: Raff is dead. 

ERNST {deeply touched): How? 

TILLY: The report they gave out was that he jumped from a win¬ 
dow. And Hans Mathieson. . . . 

ERNST: The same? 

TILLY: The same. 

ERNST: Those brave fighters. . . . 

TILLY: I’m glad you’re living, Ernst. 

ERNST {suddenly crying out in protest): Tilly, I must tell you. 
Tilly, for a week I have been chewing my heart to pieces. All 
the time I was in the Brown House they were offering me 
bribes, any inducements to turn informer. First a session of 
endearment. Then a session of torture. The human body is a 
tower of strength. After a while comes numbness, but the 
mind begins to wander. I’m afraid, Tilly—do you hear that, 
afraid! Something might happen. There is no rest, no possible 
contact with party members permitted. They will seize me 
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again, return me to the same program. Fm afraid of what 
might happen. I ask for one hour of peace. 

TILLY: Peace in this war.? 

ERNST: Yes, peace! In the cell there—I know I stayed alive be¬ 
cause I knew my comrades were with me in the same pain 
and chaos. Yes, I know that till the day I die there is no peace 
for an honest worker in the whole world. 

TILLY: Till the day we die there is steady work to-do. Let us 
hope we will both live to see strange and wonderful things. 
Perhaps we will die before then. Our children will see it then. 
Ours! 

ERNST (bitterly): Our children! 

TILLY: I’m going to have a baby, Ernst. . . . 

ERNST: Who is.? 

TILLY: I am. 

ERNST: You mean it.? 

TILLY: Your baby. (Dawn — where even the teakettle sings from 
happiness,) 

ERNST (finally, after looking at her and not knowing what to 
say) : Please, allow me to change the subject. . . . Overgaard, 
I met him three streets away from here. I made signals with 
my eyes. He understood. Passed by like a stranger. (Finally): 
A baby? 

TILLY: Yes. 

ERNST (walks to window) : It’s almost morning. . . . 

TILLY (joining him): Ernst, the tenderness I feel for you. ... I 
don’t know how to say. . . . Part of my deepest life came 
back to me when you walked in the door here. You keep 
coming up in my eyes like the sense of tears. . . . 

ERNST: I understand. 

TILLY: It is true our work comes before our personal happiness. 

But we must try to wrest some joy from life. 

Ernst: How can that be when presently I shall be a decoy to 
trap other wild ducks? 

TILLY: We’ll manage. Escape is possible one way or another. 
Now I want you to undress and sleep. 
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ERNST: Sleep? 

TILLY: Under the warm blankets. 

ERNST: sleep in your little bed? My sister, comrade ... my 
wife. . . . (Sits on bed. She ta\es off his shoes. His coat. He 
winces as he stretches out.) 

TILLY: It hurts? 

ERNST: Yes. 

Tilly: Tomorrow well fix all these things. Sleep, Ernst, sleep. 
Tomorrow you can read the full report on the united front. 
UHumanite came through, several copies. 

ERNST {suddenly sitting up): What united front 

TILLY*. The united front in France. 

ERNST: It has happened? 

TILLY: I thought you knew? 

ERNST: In France they have joined to make a solid front against 
the fascists? 

TILLY: Please don’t get so excited, Ernst. {Tries to calm him) 

ERNST: Our work is bearing fruit? In that beautiful classic coun¬ 
try. The united front? Oh, Tilly, oh, Tilly!! {And suddenly 
he is crying in the pillow for all his pains and for the joy of 
this news, tilly soothes him with understanding.) 

Tilly: Yes, cry, cry. . . . {She strobes him until the sobs become 
more quiet. Suddenly there is a \noc\ on the door, tilly 
whispers): Quiet! You’re sleeping. Don’t move. {He lies still. 
She stealthily goes to the door). Who is it? 

VOICE {also whispering: Open the door. , . . 

tilly: Who is it? 

voice: Carl! (tilly loo\s around at ernst who raises himself on 
his hands, tilly quickly opens the door, admits carl, quickly 
closes door) 

tilly: You’re spotted! Get out quick! 

carl: Where? 

tilly: They must be right behind you. Watching the house. 
(carl quickly goes over to the cot, touches ernst. Starts for 
door again where tilly has been listening) 

tilly:- They’re coming! {Suddenly in a loud voice which carl 
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immediately tal^es tip) : I’m telling you to get out. What’s the 
matter—can’t a respectable girl entertain her boy friend. 
carl: You made a date with me. {Simulates a drun\ard,) 

TILLY: You’re a liar. Now get out before I call the police. 
carl: Didn’t you say it! In the Park didn’t you tell me to come 

tonight? Why, for two marks- {Door is pushed open: two 

detectives in trench coats stand there!) 

TILLY: My God! What’s this, more customers? 
dick i: Who’s this? 

TILLY: A fresh guy who pushed his way in. There’s my boy 
friend, dead tired on the bed, fresh from the jug, and this 
garbage can won’t let him rest. 

carl: Never mind that stuff! When I met her in the Kunzter- 
platz Tuesday she tells me to come up tonight. “T love you,” 
she tells me. 

TILLY: Yah, yah, yah! 

DICK {comes in and loo\s around. Assistant hloc\s the door.) Is 
this your boy friend? 

TILLY: Yeah. He’s dead tired. He was- 

dick: All right, all right! {To carl): What do you wanna start 
up with this alley cat for. You know they do it for anyone. 
carl: Sure. . . . But the next time I meet you in that same place 
at lunch time- 

TILLY: Yah, yah, yah, yah. . . . Thanks, officer—a real man! 
(dick pushes out protesting carl and loo\s superciliously at 
TILLY as he closes door, tilly stands in her place for a second, 
listens, then turns down to ernst.) 

ERNST: Did he get away? 

TILLY : They believed every word. {Suddenly door pushed open. 

DICK stands there again.) What do you want? . . . 

DICK {advancing into room. Finally) : I forgot my glove, cutie. 
{Pic\s it up from table, goes bac\ to door.) You wanna bt 
careful. Better girls than you are in the jails. 

TILLY : All right. 

dick: Lemme know if anyone makes trouble. . . . 

TILLY : All right. 
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dick: Or if you’re lonely some night. 

TILLY: All right. 

DICK {win\ing. Taps his chesi ): A real man, me. . , . 

TILLY {first loc\ing door ): Sleep, Ernst, sleep. . . . {But he is 
already asleep. She sits herself in window light in profile as 
daylight comes fuller in the window. 

Blackout. Whistles 


SCENE VI 


Comrades Scene. 

About a dozen party members seated in a small locked room. 
The SECRETARY of the unit is finishing a report, carl sits down¬ 
stage with bac\ to audience, tilly is there. Also little baum 
of the first scene. Sitting with a woman holding his hand is 
a man with a fine 4 oo\ing head, a famous theoretician, a shawl 
over his shoulders, gray-haired — stieglitz. guard at door. 

SECRETARY {reading): Three new theatre-of-action groups have 
been formed in the last week. They are now functioning regu¬ 
larly throughout the city. Three thousand cheap jazz records 
have been distributed since the loth. These each end in one 

of our speeches. Since the first- {Stops to admonish a small 

man named julius, who is wending his way through some 
seated comrades!) Will the comrades kindly remain seated 
until the reports are concluded. 

JULIUS {who is revealed to be wearing only one shoe) : I left my 
shoe in the corner. My foot is cold. 

SECRETARY {continues ): Since the first we havf: spent on Hitler 
joke books and leaflets the sum of two hundred and ten marks. 
{Puts down report.) I suggest that since we are all agreed on 
the accuracy of the report that we do not waste time but go 
ahead to other business. Will someone ask the question? 

various: The question, etc. 
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secretary: All in favor will please assent in the usual manner. 

arno: Just a minute. This seems to me to be in a way like a little 
steam rolling. 

secretary: Does the comrade have any suggestions in refer 
ence- 

arno: No, but it seems- 

others: Sit down, Arno. 

arno: What about Comrade Tausig? 

secretary: Next. 

arno: How was I supposed to know- 

secretary: All in favor. (The suggestion is passed. There is a 
slight respite. Improvisation.) We will now read the roll of 
honor. 

COMRADE (g^ts up and reads): “Unit 2026—“Killed in carrying 
out their proletarian duties, on the 3rd, Friedrich Meyers, Elsa 
Schorr. On the 12th, George Pfitzner. (In the bac\ground a 
woman suddenly sobs. She is comforted by another and soon 
stops.) Imprisoned or captured during this month, Paul 
Schnitzler, Ernst Tausig.” (Sits.) 

secretary: This is not time for sentiment, but it would not be 
wrong to stop for one minute to remark upon the fine quali¬ 
ties of those valiant fighters who are now lost to our cause, 
some forever. In the case of our slain fighters their merits 
are known to all of us. In the case of Ernst Tausig we must 
pause for serious consideration. It has been proposed by the 
unit functionaries that his name be added to the blacklist. But 
in accordance with usual procedure we have brought this 
matter to your attention in the hope of arriving at a wider 
understanding of the case. Comrade Tilly Westermann. 

TILLY (rises, wipes hands with small handkerchief) : Since the 
reports on Ernst Tausig come from reliable sources we must 
give them strong credence. Briefly he was first arrested in 
March. Three weeks later he was released, (carl turns around 
and looks into the face of the audience.) At that time he knew 
he was being followed. They were hoping he would contac'. 
party members. This he positively did not do. Four days late* 
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he was picked up again. I saw him once after that in the hos¬ 
pital with his brother. {Lapsing for one line into a less offi. 
dal, less impersonal attitude): I didn’t recognize him. He 

held my hand. . . . We wanted- {Breaks off, stops for a 

minute, resumes the impersonal tone) : It’s no secret to most 
of you that I am bearing his child. This fact will seem to make 
for strong partiality on my part. But I protest that because 
Ernst Tausig was in a room when others identified prisoners 
is no reason to assume that he has turned informer. This is 
not the Tausig whom most of us have known and worked with 
in the last four years or more. 

BAUM: Right! 

ARNo: How about when Mickle saw him with the police in the 
Herfheim Street raid? Maybe he was just knitting a mufSer 
while he was sitting there next to the driver! 

secretary: The comrades will please ask permission for the floor. 
(arno raises his hand.) Comrade Arno? 

ARNO {on his feet) : Personally, I’m sorry for Tausig. But who 
can take a chance nowadays? Even if he is not guilty, who 
can take a chance when the secret police have any connection 
with him ? 

secretary : Please be more specific. 

ARNo: I mean he must go on the blacklist. Every unit paper in 
the country must carry his name and description. For our 
purposes he is deadly, dangerous. 

SECRETARY {recognizing tilly) : Comrade Westermann? 

TILLY: I can’t disagree with what has just been said- 

arno: I should say not! 

TILLY: But will the chair permit me to read a small note I re¬ 
ceived from Ernst last week? 

secretary: Please read the note. 

TILLY {reads) : “They are taking my life by the inch. Day and 
night they press me for an answer—identify prisoners or be 
killed. I cannot last much longer. The terrible truth is they 
do not kill me. I am enclosing money which they handed 
over to me yesterday after forcing me to sit beside their chauf- 
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feur when they made a street raid. You may be sure I have 
kept my mouth shut. Love to Carl and you.” (The man with 
one shoe comes over and loo]{s at the note?) 
secretary: Before we decide the action in this case would any 
other comrade care to say something.? 
girl: Perhaps Comrade Stieglitz. 

SECRETARY (lool^wg in his direction '): I don’t think. . . . (Com¬ 
panion of STIEGLITZ whispers to him. He nods,) 
zelda: He says he will say a few words about the case. 
secretary: Comrade Stieglitz has just come back to us from 
three months in the Sonnenberg detention camp. (Pointedly,) 

I will ask you to listen carefully—to these few remarks from 
one of our leading theoreticians. (Small bandage on stieglitz’s 
head. All wait. The imposing-lool^ing man gets up quietly and 
ta\es his place at the other side of the room, next to the 
secretary. He looks around him gently, sryiiles softly at tilly). 
stieglitz: Always in such rare cases where there is a doubt as to 
the accused one’s guilt it is the custom to be careful in con¬ 
sideration of the known facts. But a different face is placed 
on the matter in times of stress and danger. Often. . . . (He 
stops, thin\s, continues.) Often the class struggle ... it seem$ 
to me . . . it seems to me . . . (He stops, a little puzzled, 
plays with fringe of shawl.) I was saying . . . (Looks around 
helplessly. Walks over to his female companion?) Where arc 
we, Zelda.? 

zelda: With friends, Benno. 
stieglitz: What was I saying.? 
zelda: Please sit down, Benno. 

stieglitz: Take me home, Zelda. . . . (Looks around helplessly) 
Zelda_ * 

secretary (into the breach) : I think it would be best if he were 
home. 

zelda: Yes. We’re going, Benno- I have your hat. 
stieglitz: I’ll hold your hand. Good-bye, ray friends, good-bye. 
You must come to my house for breakfast. We have the sun¬ 
niest breakfast room. , . . Yes. . . . (She leads him out. The 
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door is loc\ed behind him. She has been admonished first to he 
careful, baum blows his nose vigorously,) 
baum: So have the devils brokea that noble mind!! 
secretary: Comrades, now is no time for sentiment. This is the 

hour of steel, when-No sentiment! {But he himself has to 

hide his tear-filled eyes. Presently controls himself.) 

JULIUS: It's a pretty kettle of fish, I must say. 
carl {suddenly up) : I would like to say something in reference 
to my brother. 

secretary: Take the floor. {Piano and violin duo begin down- 
stairsi) 

carl: Comrades, you are wondering where the music comes 
from. This is the very same house in which my brother and 
myself were born and raised. My uncle and his old friend 
Seligmann are playing. The war, the revolution, the banish¬ 
ing of Jews from Germany have turned their poor old hearts 
to water. These days you will find them forever—the two of 
them playing their Mozart and Beethoven sonatas. The music 
they are playing now is Mozart, the andante of the C Major 
Sonata—C Major, my dear comrades, is a very wholesome 
beautiful key. You must excuse what may seem an irrele¬ 
vant excursion into sentiment. But this is the first piece of 
Mozart my brother and I ever played together. When we came 
from school^—am surprised how fresh this dead life is in 
my memory—nineteen years back—^but that's another story. 
{Now suddenly turning hard) : But Mozart—is there time for 
music today.? What are we fighting for? I need not answer 
the question. Yes, it is brother against brother. Many a com¬ 
rade has found with deep realization that he has no home, 
no brother—even no mothers or fathers! What must we do 
here? Is this what you asked me? We must expose this one 
brother wherever he is met. Whosoever looks in his face is 
ro point the finger. Children will jeer him in the darkest 
streets of his life! Yes, the brother, the erstwhile comrade 
cast out! There is no brother, no family, no deeper mother 
than the working class. Long live the struggle for true demoo* 
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racy! (He sits now. The music finishes before anyone speahj. 
The vote is called for. All raise their hands in assent except 
TILLY. She loo\s around at the others. One of the men is eat- 
ing small nuts loudly. Her hand slowly comes up.) 

Fadeout 


SCENE VII 

carl’s room. Small. Only a door set up in center. In dar\ness we 
hear two typewriters. When lights fade up we see carl and 
TILLY each at a typewriter. Typing, tilly finally stops, 

tiLLY: A few mistakes. 

CARL (older): No matter. 
tilly: My heart hurts. Hurt me all day. 
carl: Take care. Lie down before we go. 
tilly: I can’t rest. (Comes down to him^ 

TILLY : Carl, I want to ask you—are you ever afraid ? 
carl: Sometimes. 

TILLY: Now.J^ Tell the truth. 

carl: Yes, if you want it. The place we’re going to is swarming 
with S.S. men. We might never come out alive. I’m not so 
masculine that I won’t admit I’m scared. 
tilly: All day I had this pain under the heart. 
carl: When will the baby be coming? 

TILLY: A long time yet. 

CARL (in a low voice) : What will you call him ? 

TILLY: If it’s a girl, I don’t know. If it’s a boy. . . . 
carl: Not his name. 

TILLY (suddenly clutching him): Tell me, how do you know? 

What makes you so sure? 
carl: There’s proof—^plenty! 
tilly: You believe it? 

carl: In the beginning I didn’t. Maybe the brown shirts sprea^^ 
the tales themselves. 
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riLLY: They’ve done it before. 

carl: I don’t say no. Thdt’s why I didn’t believe a word I heard 
at first. 

TILLY: Now you believe it. 

carl: Yes, Too many reliable comrades have checked on his ac¬ 
tivity. 

TILLY: Maybe he’s drugged. Maybe he walks in his sleep. You 
know—yes, you know—he would have found some way to 
do away with himself before he was forced to act as a spy. 
You know that! You know you do! 
carl: Don’t tear my shirt. (Trying to jest) 

TILLY (persistently) : Answer the question! 

CARL (finally, in a hurst) \ Goddamit, I say he’s guilty! 

Tilly: If he came here, broken in mind and body, would you 
refuse to see him.? Can you stand there and tell me you 
wouldn’t even listen to what he had to say.? 
carl: To me he has nothing to say! 

TILLY : He’s your brother. 

carl: That won’t sell a postage stamp! 

TILLY: Suppose he knocks on the door this minute! 
carl: You’re in love. 

TILLY: Answer what I ask! 

carl: What makes you think you’re the only one.? Maybe I 
slept better at night the last two months. Maybe I cried my¬ 
self to sleep some nights. This big blustering idiot wept like 
a girl. {Wal\s around) Yes, yes, the whole thing funnels up 
in me like fever. My head’ll bust a vein! 

TILLY (catching herself): We’re talking too loud. 
carl (whispering, but with same intense fiow): Seeing him 
at the hospital the last time—^the picture follows me like a dog. 
I’m sick, I tell you I’m sick of the whole damn affair! (Sitting) 
Perhaps we ought to change—do our work apart. This way, 
this is a secret eating thing between us. Each reminds the other. 
TILLY: We’ll talk about it tomorrow, I want to find a glass of 
milk before we start to work. 
carl: We’ll get some on the corner. 
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TILLY: The baby has to eat. . . , (He gets her coat. Smiles at its 
shabbiness) 

carl: Nothing is too good for the proletariat. 

Tilly: I had a nice coat once. I had a mother. I had a father. I 
was a little girl with pigtails and her face scrubbed every 
morning. I was a good child. I believed in God. In summer I 
ate mulberries from our own tree. In late summer the ground 
was rotten where they fell. (Knoc\ at the door) Open the 
door. Don’t ask who it is. It’s Ernst, I know it is. 

CARL {loo\s at her, puzzled, tilly goes to open door. He stop/ 
her. Whispering) : Are you crazy 

TILLY; I know it’s him. 

carl: Let the door alone. 

VOICE (outside) : Carl. . , . 

CARL (covers door): You can’t let him in. 

tilly: You can’t keep him out. (Waits.) He’s waiting. . . . 

carl: He’ll go away. 

tilly: Maybe he’s sick. 

carl: And the others in detention camps, they’re not sick.? 

tilly: You might be wrong. 

carl: Then better one mistake like this than a thousand arrests 
and murders. 

VOICE (\noc\s without) : Carl. . . . 

TILLY : He won’t leave. (After another \noc\.) Give me the key, 
Carl, (carl looks at her. Puts key on table. Walks away. She 
opens door with it. Opens wide the door. There stands ernst. 
Looks terrible. Wears a large velour hat, black, making his 
face look small. This man, sick, broken, alone, desperate, hur%^ 
Me, something of amusement in him too. Has a handful of 
coins he plays with. Clothes are too big on him. Looks Uk^ a 
ghost) 

ERNST: Tilly. . . . 

TILLY: Come in, Ernst. 

ERNST: May I . . ..? 

TILLY: Come in . . . (He does so. carl on side, back 
TILLY locks door. Retains k^y. She tak^s off his overcoat. He 
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is revealed in a soiled shirt, tails out on one side, Ta\es off 
his hat while he plays with coins and looks at floor, Hn hair 
is streaked with white. He seems abstracted. Finally, becomes 
aware of room when coins drop out of his hand. He doesrlt 
notice the coinsi) 

ERNST: Tilly. . . . Let me. . . . {He slowly walks over to her, 
falls on his knees, kisses her hand. She draws her hand away!) 

CARL {turning) I Stand up. (ernst does so.) What do you want? 

ERNST: I came- 

carl: To tell us lies. 

TILLY: Let him talk. There are enough executioners in Germany 
without- 

carl: For the present I’m not used to one in my own room. For 
the present I- 

ERNST {in a violent burst ): No. Stop it. No! 

carl: What is “no”.? Mickle saw you with the police. Arno saw 
you in the court. You give the secret police information! 

TILLY: They’ll hear you in the street! 

ERNST: Listen to me- (carl makes move for door, ernst 

blocks it,) I came to have a talk. 

carl: Get out of my way. 

ERNST: No! (carl pushes him away, throws him to floor. Finds 
door locked. Turns to tilly. She puts the table between them ); 
Give me the key. 

TILLY: No. (carl looks at ernst. Picks him up from floor. Sits 
aside.) 

ernst: It’s all right—*1 understand—you don’t want to listen. 
It’s all right—I’ll talk to myself. It’s a habit now. I talk to my¬ 
self on the street, frighten children—frighten myself. Don’t 

listen to me. I’ll talk to the chair. Flere- {Turns chair 

around, addresses it as to a person.) Mr. Chair! First, we un¬ 
derstand the situation. Second, the charges are listed in our 
minds, (tilly, out of pity and terror, removes the chair which 
he has been addressing very earnestly. Finally ernst continues 
in a low, intense voice): Now we must examine the living 
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witness: what do you know of what happened? Who told 
you? 

CARL {jumping up fiercely) : I won’t listen to you. 

ERNST {jumping up the same) : What am I asking of you? Pity? 
No! You must \notu, Tilly must know the accusations against 
me are untrue. I want you both to stand clear and proud in 
the world—not to think your brother and husband turned. 
carl: I don’t care for the personal issues. 

ERNST: Then I care! For my son I care. He need never be 
ashamed to bear my name. 

carl: Every unit paper in the country screams out you’re a rat. 

ERNST: And they know? 

carl: You’re damn right they know. 

ERNST: When I was released from the barracks in General Pape 
street—did they know then? 
carl: That’s four months back. 

ERNST: They left me free that time. 

carl: Because you were supposed to lead them to the comrades. 

ERNST: But I didn’t. 

carl: Because you couldn’t walk. 

ERNST: So far so good, no? 

TILLY: Yes. . . . 

ERNST: Then they picked me up again. The whole thing started 
fresh—questioned day and night. No let-up. Swollen, bleed-* 
ing, the hospital again. What good was I to them dead? Sud¬ 
denly you fall—a bucket of water—they stand you up—the 
lash—dig your nails into the wall to remain standing. 
carl: When did you make up your mind to tell? 

ERNST: Not yet! 

TILLY: Not yet? 

ERNST: They tie your feet, seat you with the driver on the round¬ 
ups. This makes you seem a guide for them. 
carl: But you never sent a message, not a warning. 

ERNST: Two dozen. Intercepted. You don’t believe it? 
carl: No. 
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-rnst: You’re made to stand outside the courtroom door where 
comrades pass. 
arl: We know all about it. 

iinst: Inside they say, “Don’t make denials. Your former com* 
rade told us everything.” Some comrades believed that. 

.uil: That explains the new clothes, money in your pocket 
einst: They dressed me up. That was the plan, to look like a 
paid stool pigeon. Then the first leaflet appears: “Ernst Tausig 
is a paid stool pigeon.” Who printed them.f^ Comrades? No, 
the Nazis. The comrades keep away. Out of the crowd some 
one hits me—it happens often. I turn around. Children hoot 
me on the street- All day and night the rank injustice freezes 
my heart to ice. 
carl: Why tell us, why-? 

ERNST: They have a detective taking me home at nights. I live 
in his house. I can’t understand. They did something to me. 
Sulphur is running in my veins. At night I wake up perspir¬ 
ing. My tongue is thick, my eyes won’t open. 

TILLY: Ernst, what can we do? 

ERNST: Nothing, nothing. Only I want you to believe me. I must 
have some one believing me. I’m not a traitor. I’m not so far 
gone I don’t understand the position I’m in. I see what you 
must do to me. Warn all party members against me. You 
can’t know the truth. Yes, what is one person like me against 
the whole enslaved German working class? I know I must 
be cast away. But you two can believe me. Yes, officially 
you need not believe—^but yourselves. Carl, don’t look at me 
that way! 

carl: What is that? 

ERNST: What? 

carl: Perfume? You’re using perfume? Lady-fingers and 
whipped cream for breakfast, 

exnst: No, you see how it was. They gave me money. It falls 
out of my hands. My mind wajiders like smoke. I passed the 
store the other day and it was in the window. Perfumed soap. 
I bought some. A man must have something. It smells like 
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flowers. (Sits with abstracted quality. Finally says, after carl 
removes leaflets on table from his sight) : Five W'ceks ago— 
think it was the 8 th of last month—I don’t remember—the 
(lay we had the thunder shower—the hand was badly infected 
—it seems I knocked it against the wall or something—the 
5 th or loth—they amputated it. We had that fine surgeon, D. 
B, Kellner. (There is a luminous full pause. Yes, his hand 
has been removed and all this time he \ept the stump in a 
poc\et. Does not ta\e it out now either, tilly, unbearably 
moved, comes to him. He refuses her touch. Jumps up.) Don’t 
touch me. No, it isn’t so easy. Three months—it’s not so 
easy. That’s why I’m telling you. You must \now every- 
thing! Last night I sat in my room and it came to me. I was 
thinking that when I went there the next day I would tell 
them everything. (Laughs and changes voice to a whisper^ Do 
you know what you must do ? I brought the whole thing with 
me. A gun, cleaned, oiled. This morning I did it. With one 
hand it isn’t easy. Kill me! 

carl: What.^ 

ERNST: Take the gun. Carl, you loved me once. Kill me. One 
day more and Ill stand there like an idiot identifying pris¬ 
oners for them. I know so many. In all honor and courage you 
must pull the little trigger. I brought the money. Put it in 
the fighting fund. Maybe tell a few comrades the truth. 

carl: It is the truth 

ERNST: Yes. 

TILLY: There must be no talk of dying. 

ERNST: For me there’s one thing, Tilly—nothing is left to do. 
Carl-? 

carl: They’ve killed you already. 

ERNST: That’s right. But you’re alive. Other comrades are work¬ 
ing. The day is coming and I’ll be in the final result. That 
right can’t be denied me. In that dizzy dazzling structure some 
part of me is built. You must understand. Take the gun, Carl. 

carl (drawing hand away) : I won’t do it. 

ERNST: I couldn’t do it myself. There isn’t enough strength left. 
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... Tilly, no tears! {Smiles wearily) Such bourgeois traits 
in a worker... What is your answer, Carl? 
carl: That is what you must do. Do it yourself. Before you turn 
idiot. When you do that the world will know you were inno¬ 
cent. They’ll see you came voluntarily, that.... {Suddenly ); 
Who am I to sit in judgment? 

ERNST: These guns are complicated pieces of machinery. {Has 
picked it up) Our Germans make them like works of art. 
{Weighs the gun in his hand) Tilly, Carl, our agony is real. 
But we live in the joy of a great coming people! The animal 
kingdom is past. Day must follow the night. Now we are 
ready: we have been steeled in a terrible fire, but soon all the 
desolate places of the world must flourish with human genius. 
Brothers will live in the soviets of the world! Yes, a world 
of security and freedom is waiting for all mankind! {Lco\s 
at them both deeply. WalJ[s to door to room L) Do your 
work, comrades. {Exits) 

TILLY {jor a moment stands still. Then starts for room, carl 
stops her) : Carl, stop him, stop him. (carl holds her bac\) 
carl: Let him die.... 

?illy; Carl- {Shot heard within) 

‘arl: Let him live.... 


Slow Curtain 
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ACT ONE 

Evening. Discovered: pearl cordon on the telephone. 

pearl: I don’t want to talk on the phone. You come ovet. I’ll 
wait. {Listens) I was practising. . . . No, I have no place to 
go, Felix. Where would I go.? . . . I’ll wait for you, Felix. 
{She hangs up. Stands there thoughtfully a minute, ous 
MICHAELS enters from stage left; a small, alert man with hair 
combed down to cover his baldness) 

Gus: Want your piano tuned.? I brought the instruments. 
pearl: No. 
cus: I’m A-i. 
pearl: No. 

gus: I was listenin’ before—it needs it. 
pearl: Pretend you’re an expert about everything, but keep 
away from my piano. 

gus: Why, Pearlie, I’m dumbfounded to- 

pearl: If you lay a finger on it. I’ll kill you. 
gus: I know I’m an ordinary person, but- {Enter clara cor¬ 

don, a bird-cage in hand; mrs. katz behind her.) 
clara: What’s the matter in here? 

gus: Why, I really don’t know, Mrs. G. She give me- 

pearl {crying as she rushes out): I don’t want him to touch my 
piano! 

gus: She’s a high-strung girl—no logic. 
aARA {with slight sarcasm): She takes after her father, (leo 
GORDON now enters and sits with a newspaper he pretends to 
read.) 

aARA {with moc\ scorn): Look at him! Did you ever hear of a 
crazier proposition in all youi born days? 
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LEO {indicating newspaper ): My dear—on every page- 

CLARA: He’ll take revenge on a plain canary bird. 

LEo: I don’t want anything German in the house. I must insist 
on it, Clara. 

CLARA: He’s a bird we’ve had four years, lunatic! 

Gus: Before Hitler ever come in power. 

MRS. KATz: It’s only a bird, Mr. Gordon. 

gus: 1 come from the German people. 

CLARA: Look, his nose gets white when he makes up his mind. 

LEO {shamed, but firm) : Give the bird away. 

MRS. KATz: She sings beautiful. 

CLARA {handing over cage to mrs. katz) : So take him. 

MRS. KATz: You mean it? 

CLARA: If Leo says no, it’s no. 

MRS. KATZ {very pleased): I’ll take care of her like a baby. 

LEo: Mrs. Katz, please ask Sam to come down after supper. 

MRS. katz: He’s finished in ten minutes. Good-bye. {At the door) 
Thank you. Excuse me. {Exits.) 

GUs: Now the civil war’s over, I’ll get back on this radio. {He 
goes to radio he's been fixing, clara starts piling dishes) 

LEO {conciliatorily ): Darling, why did you let the maid go ? 

clara: Nowadays twelve dollars a week for a colored girl. Twice 
a week’s plenty. 

GUS {at the radio) : The song appealin’ to me most—is the Song 
of India. 

LEo: Business isn’t so bad. 

clara: Give it a chance, Leo. 

LEo: I’m sorry about the bird, Clara. 

CLARA {laughing): I found out many years ago I married a 
fool, but I love him. {As she is about to exit with a pile of 
dishes, enter left julie cordon, a young man dressed in slip¬ 
pers and bathrobe) What’s the matter, Julie? 

JULIE: Why? 

clara: You look funny. 

JULIE: I’m fine— don’t worry. 
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CLARA: I never worried a day in my life. Here today—gone to¬ 
morrow! Take a piece of fruit, Gus. {Exits.) 

Gus (to julie) : You know anything about the big secret tele-* 
vision movement in Wall Street? 
julie: Mr. Pike come yet? 
leo: Not yet. 

gus: You don’t know anything about it? 
julie: No. Where’s Ben? 
gus: I seen him in the barber shop. 
julie: The house feels empty. (Sits with newspaper) 
leo: You can’t read a paper nowadays without worry. The world 
has a profound dislocation. 
gus: Yes, profound, but no logic; no percentage. 
leo: Persecuted people—it doesn’t matter what religion. 
gus: Well, if someone told me five, ten years ago I’d be tinker 
ing with a thing called radio, I’d ’a said crazy. It’s progress, 
yes. 

leo: Progress! 

GUS {as CLARA cfitcrs ): I was thinkin’ . . . tryin’ to put in a 
complete line of radios. I’m tired of bein’ a poor man. Last 

week a certain party in the American Tel and Tel was- 

CLARA : A personal friend, Gus? 

GUs: He says television’s cornin’ in, sure as death. Yes, Mrs. G., 
I know some pretty important people. Dealers who’s pre¬ 
pared, diey’ll reap a harvest on this television proposition. 
CLARA: We could use a harvest ourself. 

gus: Now, if I can raise a small loan- 

CLARA: I smelled it a mile away! Take a piece of fruit, Gus. 
Gus: No one takes me serious. How is that? I ask Pear lie to let 
me tune the piano, and she makes out like I’m an ignoramus 
on the subject. Why, for eleven years, I tuned every piano i» 
Asbury Park. 

leo: You know how she is about her piano. 

gus: And you, Mrs. G., you know I’m an expert on radios. 

aARA {archly) : OL I know you know. 
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Gus: I thought if Mr. G. would- 

CLARA: Leo’s money’s tied up in the business. 

sus: Just to endorse- 

.CLARA: We can’t do it. 

^us: Steve Brody took a chance. 

CLARA: Gus, he can’t do it, Gus. 

gus: All my life I wanted to start a little business insteada flit- 
tin’ around at odd jobs. 

CLARA: Maybe you’d like a few facts. One, we lost every penny 
in the bank crash. Two, my foclish husband took a mortgage 
on the house to put in the business. 

Gus: Hard times. I ought to find a nice widow with ten-twelve 
thousand. 

CLARA: Take a piece of fruit, Gus. (She exits with more dishes.) 
gus: I guess failure’s gone to my head. (Bac\ at the radio) Now 
we’ll have music. Friends, Romans, countrymen, she’s work- 
m’ like nobody’s business. (Music) All the jazz bands and 
crooners in America singin’ one sad song—“Give Me Love, 
Baby.” Well, I never seen that solve no problems. 

LEo: Clara was telling our Ben not to marry your Libby until he 
found some means of support. 

GUS (slapping large bronze statue standing upstage) : Oh, it’s 
different with him. He’s got the magnetism. A champeen in 
every muscle of the body. Did you ever think it, that we’d 
turn out an Olympic champ in our own neighborhood! (Slaps 
statue again as clara enters) How like a god, I say. 

CLARA : If “God” don’t get a job soon- 

gus: Don’t worry. He’s got the real connections. 

CLARA: But he never worked a day in his life. A house full of 

medals and silver cups, but when the first baby comes- 

gus: Ha, ha! Don’t you worry your head about them turtle¬ 
doves. (Enter sam katz with the bird-cage, his wife behind.) 
SAM: What’s the big idea, Leo! Since when am I a Nazi-lover? 
If the bird’s no good for your house, he’s no good for my 
house- 

LEo: Why, Sam, your wife thought- 
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sam: This is no criterion, what Bertha thought. 

CLARA: All right, put it down. Ill give it to the colored girl 

sam: I’m surprised on you, Leo- 

Gus: They don’t mean no harm. 
sam: Excuse me please, keep quiet. 
gus: No, I won’t, I ain’t your servant. 
sam: You got the five dollars you owe me.^^ 
gus: No. 

sam: So keep quiet, (gus is cowed,) 

CLARA {angry): Don’t start a fight about nothing, Katz. G<i 
upstairs. 

LEo: Clara. 

sam: To insult a man behind his back is nothing by you? 

CLARA: You should be locked up! 

LEo: Please, Clara. {She stops her activity) We made a mistake, 
Sam. Please excuse us. 

CLARA {with sarcasm) : Yes, excuse us. 

LEO {gently) : Will you come down when the shop delegation 
arrives, Sam? 

sam: Maybe I’ll go hide in a closet while my partner takes the 
bread from my mouth! {He loo\s around belligerently and 
begins to eat something which he has carried in his hand) 
CLARA {ironic) : Any more complaints ? 

sam: Yes. Don’t call so many bums in the house to eat and sleep 
in the cellar. It gives us a black eye in the neighborhood. 
{Exits,) 

MRS. KATz: Excuse me. {Exits.) 

gus: He thinks he’s better than anyone else. 

CLARA: The next time I’ll knock out his teeth. 
leo: My dear, he’s a very unhappy man. 

CLARA: ni still knock out his teeth! 
gus: Is it true she wears a wig, his wife? 
led: Yes. 

gus: Extra-ordinary! 

leo: She was very sick. 

aARA; Ten years, they want children. 
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let Sam call you fancy names. For a change, stand up for your 
rights, 

LEo: My dear, don’t worry. 

CLARA! Do yourself a personal favor—listen to me: don’t trust 
him for a nickel. 

LEo: What are you talking about? 

CLARA! I know you like ^ book. If your head wasn’t pinned on 
your shoulders, would you find it in the morning? And I 
know Sam Katz. You sit and design pocketbooks, and he 
runs the business. He brings a check, and one-two it’s signed 
with no questions asked. 

LEO! Clara, I’ve trusted Sam for twenty-two years. 

CLARA! A lunatic can make a mistake. 

LEO (laughing) : She’s serious—a man I know intimately for 
thirty years. 

CLARA! Never mind! In business ‘"intimately” don’t grow hair 
on a bald man’s head, 

Gus: That’s right. 

CLARA (convinced of the hopelessness of convincing leo) : Be¬ 
sides, darling, if you go bankrupt, who’ll pay my poker debts? 
{Enter kewpie.) 

KEWPiE! Where’s my pal, Ben? 

CLARA! Your pal Ben is around the corner in the barber shop. 

KEWPIE! O.K. {Starts out) Do me a favor, Gussie. 

Gus! Don’t call me Gussie, 

kewpie: I left my cab in front of the house, Mr. Michaels. Don’t 
let the kids jump on. (kewpie exits,) 

CLARA! I wouldn’t mind keeping him out of the house. 

Leo: He doesn’t mean any harm. 

CLARA! No? 

LEO! My dear, don’t you trust anyone? 

CLARA! My dear, I wasn’t born yesterday. {Exits,) 

GUS (looking at the bird-cage) : Is goldfish again becoming pop¬ 
ular? Goldfish and canary birds. I love to have them things 
around the house, {Suddenly he is whistling vigorously li\e a 
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canary) Fm a son of a gun how he comes singin’ out of me, 
this little bird! 

JULIE (sha\es his head gravely) : The stock market was a life¬ 
less affair today. 

Gus: I understand you run up a considerable amount, Julie. 

JULIE: Sure I did! 

gus: On paper? 

JULIE: But suppose I had a real initial thousand! Fd be fifty-two 

thousand to the good! There it is- {Shows sheaf of papers) 

Since I could sit up in bed, five weeks’ play: over ten thou¬ 
sand a week. I look ahead! 

gus: You oughta talk to some of them big men down your 
bank. 

LEO {naively) : That’s what I think . . . 

JULIE: They don’t listen to me—Fm just a clerk. But they will, 
They don’t look ahead and see world movements, situations. 
What’ll happen in Russia next year. Italy. Diesel engines for 
new streamline trains! Chromium! 

GUS {very \nowingly) : Millions made on radio- 

JULIE: You have to know where to get information. This fel¬ 
low Sta-leen gave me an idea: said we’d inflate and go off 
the gold standard a whole six months before we did. I told 
Mr. Prince. He laughed at me! That bit of information was 
worth one million dollars if they used it. 

GUs: Myopic! 

JULIE: But Fm nobody’s fool. When the time comes- {A 

]{noc\ at the inner door) Come in. {Door opens, lucas pike 
stands in the hallway whishhrooming himself. Enters.) 

LEo: Good evening, Mr. Pike. 

PIKE {slapping dust off gloves as he enters) : Glad you keep the 
whiskbroom there, Citizen. One fine amount of dust on me 
when I get through with the day’s work. Better tell your wife 
about the spiders—cellar’s full of them. (To julie) How you 
feeling ? 

JULIE: How’s the furnace business? 
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pike: Can’t kick. Fm itchin’ for some chess. 

juue: Fine. 

pike: Just as soon as I put Miller’s furnace xo bed . . . half 
hour. 

CLARA (as she enters) : Hello, Pike, take a piece of fruit. 

JULIE: Ill set up the board. (He exits) 

PIKE (throws paper on table) : They found another dead man 
today. Over at the garbage dump. There’s what a starved man 
looks like—^madc that sketch while they took him away. 

cus: Tsch, tsch, tsch! 

CLARA (looking at sketch) : Did you ever? 

LEo: Don’t show it to me. 

CLARA: It sounds like something that happens only in a foreign 
country! 

Gus: Times is terrible. 

Clara: Leo! Don’t act like the whole world’s trouble’s your 
fault. 

pike: Thanks for this coat: first one I owned in four years. 

CLARA: Say, some are rich and sotne are poor! 

LEo: That’s no answer, my dear. 

CLARA; Why not? Rich and poor—it’s a natural condition! 

PIKE: It is not natural for men to starve while means to produce 
food are close at hand. 

CLARA: Say, maybe I’m wrong. (There is a \noc\ at the door, 
Gus answers it.) 

Gus: Hello, Phil . . . (pike waits for phil foley to come in and 
then exits. He pulls on gloves and waits listening in outer hall¬ 
way, MR. FOLEY is a local politician and is followed by a small 
college graduate with a small waxed mustache) 

FOLEY (with broad good humor) : Sholom Aleichem, Gus! Look¬ 
ing for your friends, the Gordons. 

GUS (pleased as a little dog) : Here they arc, 

fcrley: Meet Phil Foley, Mr. Gordon, and the missis of the 
house. (Sha\es their hands) Chairman of the Nemo Demo¬ 
cratic Club, in case you didn’t know. Just in case—^ha, ha, ha! 
Seriously, nothing like catching the early worm. 
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uo: Pleased to meet you, Mr. Foley. 

FOLEY (listening) : Hear you got a daughter plays the piano* 
Hmm, pretty nice! 

lEo: My daughter studied with a pupil o£ Leschititsky. 

FOLEY: You don’t say! Like to give you a piece of advice, Mrs. 
Gordon: Lookin’ a bit dark under the eyes. What’s the rem¬ 
edy? Grapefruit juice! What’s the trouble.'^ Too much acids, 
meats and stuff like that. The normal ratio of the human 
body . . . what is it, Milton? 

MILTON (who lisps) : Eighty percent alkaline, twenty percenr 
acid. 

FOLEY: That’s it—eighty-twenty! Instead the ordinary person 
fills his stomach with twenty-eighty! . . .the other way 
around, see? This acid robs you of your energy, makes you 
feel kinda low. 

MILTON: Robs you of your gasoline. . . . 

FOLEY: That’s it! And puts shadows under the eyes. Looka me, 
I can walk through a brick wall. You’d think I was in traim 
ing for boxing, but I don’t box. (Belches) Grapefruit juice— 
there’s your answer—^brings you back to normal— the way the 
Democrats will bring the whole country bac\ to normal! 

CLARA: Before you say it, I’ll say it. You want us to vote Demo¬ 
crat? 

FOLEY: Gus, my old friend Gus, says there’s five votes under this 
one roof. We want you to come out and vote all the stars 
Tuesday. 

CLARA: I voted Democrat since the beginning, Foley, but my 
husband don’t vote. 

FOLEY : Don’t vote! You’re kiddin’ me, Mr. Gordon. Why, Gus 
here tells me you’re a man with a head for philosophy and 
things. 

LEO: In my honest opinion, one side is as bad as the other. That’s 
why I don’t vote. 

FOLEY: You musta read that in some paper. 

LEO (sincerely) : I make up my own mind, Mr. Foley. 

’"oley: Well, Gus, I see our good friend, Mr. Gordon, don\ 
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know US and what we stand for. Be surprised, you might want 
us ... a son who’s a lawyer. Have him join the club and 
get somewhere, like Milton here—^gonna be a big man some 
day. 

LEo: No one in our family is interested in politics, Mr. Foley. 
I’m sorry. 

FOLEY (to Gus) I Did you explain to our friend how the voting 
machines- 

LEo: I’m sorry, I do not believe in your kind of government. 

FOLEY (after a dead stop and looking around at all) : What? 
What’s that mean? 

HKE (coining into the room) : I’ll tell you what it means! Wher¬ 
ever there’s a swamp you get mosquitoes. And wherever 
there's a rich government you find grafters. 

FOLEY: Meaning which? 

pike: If the shoe fits . . . 

FOLEY: I’m a sonofagun! Hear that, Milton? 

MILTON: Ridiculous! 

pike: This is about the richest city in the world. A person starves 
to death in it every other day. Not enough alkaline. That’s 
what it means! Hunger and degradation—eighty-twenty. 
Maybe we ought to take the government over in our own 
hands and make it something different. 

FOLEY (to LEo) : Those your sentiments? 

LEo: I’m sorry . . . 

FOLEY: Looks like we walked in on a nest of Reds. 

PIKE (coldly): We happen to be Americans. 

FOLEY: Hell, that’s radical talk. We don’t need your kind of votes. 
Maybe you ain’t even citizens! 

pike: For one generation of Irish you’re talking pretty big. I’m 
what they call one hundred per cent American. My ances¬ 
tors didn’t come over on the Mayflower. They missed that 
■one, but came over on the next ferry. I come stock, lock and 
barrel out of the Parson family. We fought all your wars, 
from 1776 up tc 1918. Two of my boys , . . my only two 
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[Shows picture in watch) . . . you call me a Red and Ill 
break your goddam neck! 

FOLEY: What kind o£ language is that to use in front of a lady! 
[Cho\ed up, PIKE turns away) Gus, Fm pretty sorry to see 
you mixed up in this buncha radicals. I certainly never ex¬ 
pected it on Shakespeare Place. See me later at the club, 

Gvs [in a small voice ): Fine and dandy, Phil. . . . (foley strides 
out; and milton.) 

pike: Sorry I bust out that way. It happens to be Armistice Day*. 

. . [He finishes with a gesture and exits.) 

CLARA: Now we’re Reds! 

Gus: He meant Mr. P. 

CLARA: Do you see shadows under my eyes? 
gus: No. . . . 

CLARA [shrugging her shoulders ): For a minute I was worried, 
GUS [soberly ): I always kept Mrs. Michaels’ picture in my watch, 
too. [Winding watch) I love when the night time comes, for 
then I can wind my watch . . c and I love to wind my watch. 

. . . {There is a sudden flurry of voices heard outside. Now 
enter ben with libby held under his arm, she \icking and laugh¬ 
ing, followed by kewpie who is angry. All speaking simul¬ 
taneously) : 

ben: Lafayette, we are here! Gus, I met our sonofagun baby 
and brought her back with me. [Puts her down) 

LIBBY [enjoying it): Hon, yon mussed me all up! 
kewpie: That Roumanian phony! 
ben: Forget it. 

dewpie: I’ll take his head off his shoulders! You heard him call 
. you a nance! 

ien: Because I was getting a manicure. Forget it. 
kewpie: Looka the kids hopping on the cab. [Knocks at win' 
dow and yells ^'Hey!') 

ben: They tear me to pieces every time I step out. 
libby; We better hurry if we’re stepping out tonight. 
ben: Theyll hoM the game for Ben Gordon. 
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CLARA: Lunatic, take off your hat in the house! 
jben: Hear that? Pal o’ my cradle days calling me a lunatic! 
Can’t do it, Clara. Got to keep the haircomb in place. (Shows 
hair) Max worked an hour on it. But don’t I make a bum 
out of a hat! {Puts hat on again) Got the tickets, Kewpie? 
kewpie: Two on the north side. 

een: Swell. Say, Leo, give my man Friday five dollars, will you} 
kewpie; It’s on the house. 

CLARA: What’s the big idea? 
ben: Four stars! 

CLARA: For what? 

ben: Every day’s four stars for Mrs. Gordon’s little boy Ben! 
LIBBY {defiantly) : Tell them, Ben. 

BEN {drawing himself up grandly) : We did it! 

CLARA AND Gus: What? 

BEN {executes a tap dance) : Bells on our fingers, rings on our 
toes! Married! 

LIBBY : Yes, we got married this afternoon at City Hall. 

CLARA: Honest to God! 

BEN {sings) : Cross my heart and hope to die. . . . 
gus: I’m dumbfound! Just dumbfound! 

LEo: Congratulations. . . . 

CLARA: Lunatic, couldn’t you wait? 

LIBBY : I expected some crack like that from you! 

BEN {preventing an argument)'. Why wait, Mom? The world’s 
at our doorstep! (To kewpie) Did you phone Post.? 
kewpie: He’s coming up with a cameraman. 
ben: Libby baby, you’ll see your rosebud face in every paper 
in the country this week. The news-reel man oughta be along 
any minute with his sound truck! 

CLARA {doorbell rings a tattoo; kewpie goes) : Tell Pearlie to 
come down, Leo. (leo \noc\s on a radiator pipe in the cor* 
net; piano playing stops upstairs, kewpie brings on post and 
cameraman.) 
teEN: Hello, Post! 
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POST (a dar\ man with a dead face) : Hitched up, I hear. I used 
to think you’d get married in an airplane. 
ben: Meet the frau, Post . . . the rest of the Gordon tribe. 

Gus: I’m the bride’s father. 

POST {saturnine) : Greetings. 

ben: Gus Michaels—owns the best motorcycle in town. Bring it 
in, Gus. 

CLARA : Lunatic! Keep it in the hall, (cameraman is unfolding 
instrument.) 

ben: No, ma’am. We’ll take a picture on it! Me and Libby. 

How’s that, Dave.? 
post: Marvel-lousy! 

GUS (going for cycle) : She’s a beautiful machine. 

POST (looking LIBBY Qver) : Yeah, wonderful. 

ben: Hold everything: he’s getting the little birdie ready! 

post: What’ll I tell our three million circulation.? 

BEN (picking up raccoon tail off handlebar of highly decorated 
cycle and putting it to his chin) : Tell them the champ miler 
of the world is growing old, Maggie, and is soon putting away 
his spikes for lobster, champagne and a big berth in Wall 
Street, (pearl enters and stands at doorway) Private connec¬ 
tions made while crossing the Atlantic and Pacific- 

cameraman: Want the motorcycle, Dave.? 

post: Sure. Hop up, Ben. Put Greta Garbo on the handlebars. 

ben (after it is done) : How’s that? 

post: Wonderful. 

BEN (as they pose) : Tweet tweet. 

cameraman: Hold it . . . oke . . . again, don’t move . . . dkef 
post; One with the family ... in front of the statue. (Reads) 
''Representative American youth. . 

LEo: This is our daughter, Mr. Post. 
post: Greetings. 

CLARA (just as JULIE enters) ; Ben and Libby got married toda]^ 
(Simultaneously) 

JULIE: Congratulations. 
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£us {to post): My daughter was a seven months’ baby. 
ben: Thanks. Get in the picture. 

5 us: He wants the family to pose. 
pearl: Don’t want my picture. 
ben: Don’t spoil the party. 
pearl: No. (Draws away.) 

POST (wearily) : Let’s go. . . . 

ben: Bashful; runs in the family, (cameraman steadies them and 
gets two snaps) And while you’re at it, tell the readers I owe 
it all to my mother. She thinks I’m nuts. Maybe 1 am, but 

she fed me cod liver oil, shredded wheat- 

Gus: Vitamins! 

BEN : And that’s how I came to be the champ. 

CLARA: It’s no joke, Post. I raised my whole family on Grade A 
milk. 

iben: Let’s make it a real field day while we’re at it. Here’s my 
father—^been shelHng out since I started running. Paid every 
cent without a murmur. And this shy member of the tribe— 
(Indicates pearl) —^who takes after my father—^is a very fine 

pianist. She- 

pearl: Mind your business! 

BEN: Can’t get a break with the concert managers because that 
needs real money. 

pearl: I don’t think you’re funny one bit. 
ben: Fm not being funny. 

pearl: To a nitwit life is one laugh after another, 

LIBBY: You keep quiet! 

pearl: I’m talking to my brother . . . who thinks he owns the 
world because he won some medals. The great genius who 
never earned a nickel in his whole life. You’ve got some nerve 
—daring to get married. (Exits.) 

ubby: I’m just as proud as she is and- 

ben: Libby, don’t- 

LIBBY: She had no right to say a thing like that! 

^en: It’s true, my sweet. You married a curly-headed bozo with 
an electric sparkle in his eyes and a mouth and ten fingers to 
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Iciss you all over. But nothing else except promises—excuse 
us for getting so personal in front of company. {Suddenly very 
depressed, he goes to sit at window?) 

JULIE {to post) : A drink of wine? 

post: Why not? {He and julie and others drinl() Sappy days? 
Gus: Yes, to the bride and groom. She was a seven monthn 
baby. Just imagine, we never thought she’d live. 

POST {waving farewell) : Carbolic, Ben. 
ben: Thanks, Dave. So long. 

GUS {to post) : Say it’s my motorcycle. 
post: Invite me for a good home-cooked meal. 

CLARA: Sure, any time. 

post: Carbolic! {Goes, with his assistant) 

GVs: “To have and to hold from this day forward—till de?.di d(% 
US part.” {Finishes his wine, blows his nose, vigorously, and 
wheels out his motorcycle,) 

LIBBY: Hon, let’s get to the hockey game. 
ben: I don’t feel like it. 

LIBBY: I swear to God I don’t understand you half the time. 
ben: Ben Gordon’s up and he’s down. That’s how he is—moods. 
(gus re-enters) Listen, family, we got married today. I have 
a good idea what you think—it’s gonna be an economic trag¬ 
edy. We all know I can’t run no more- 

gus: What? 

sen: Sure, my heart. I told Libby yesterday. The doctor says I’m 
through! But I saw Alfred Bond yesterday—the big A.A.U. 
official—he says not to worry, a swell berth waiting for me in 
Wall Street. Will we make money! All the books you can 
read, Leo. A concert career for Pear lie—that—dope! And Gus 
can have a better stamp collection than the King of Englandl 
Just be patient. 

LEo: Who said anything to you, Ben? 

]?en: I’ll make good! 

Gu«: You certainly got that magnetism, Ben. 

LIBBY: My Ben can be anything he wants. 

CLARA: Your Ben! 
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jjbby: He might even go in the movies, (pearl’s piano begim 
again upstairs — ''Fur Elise**) I want fun out of life! 
niARA {as she exits) ; Fun’s in the dictionary! 

KEWPiE {silently sullen until now) : The cab’s waiting. . 

BEN {laughing with returned good spirits): Two minutes till I 
change my suit. {He \isses libby and exits.) 

Gus: The King of England . . . he’s a man I feel sorry for—a 
wax figgerhead. I’ll help Mrs. G. with the dishes. {Exits.) 
JULIE: Good luck, Libby. 
libby: Thanks, (julie exits.) 

LEO {timidly) : I hope you will be very happy. 

LIBBY {indifferently) : Thanks. . . . 

LEo: Ben’s a good boy. . . . 
libby; I oughta know. 

LEo: Yes. . . . {Hesitant and not knowing what to say, he exits 
with newspaper.) 

KEwpiE {alone with libby at last) : But he’s no money man! 
libby : I married a man with a big future. 
xewpie: Good in the receiving department, but lousy in the 
^shipping. 

libby: Don’t pick on me! 

KEWPIE: You and that soft juicy body, like a mushmclon. 
libby: You’re a hundred miles away. 

KEWPIE: Suppose I tell him what happened when he went to 
Europe? 

libby: He don’t believe such things about me. He’d throw you 
around for saying it. 

KEWPIE: Don’t you know he’s yellow in his heart? Get wise to 
that skyrocket: starts with a bang! 
ubby : Ben’s the most handsome man I know. 

KEWPIE: A burnt out spark plug? 
ubby: Stop pickin’ on me! 

KEWPIE: You’re a little squab, and you la'd right down in tie 
sand with me, under the boardwalk. 
ubby: So what? 

KEWPIE: Purely horizontal. 
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LIBBY: Did I say I was ice, with Ben running races the whole 
summer in Europe? It happened like that—down “the island/* 
the summer, the night and all that. I’m not sorry for a thing I 
done! Telling me—a cheap cab driver with a dozen phony 
side lines. You don’t drive no gold chariot, Kewpie. 

kewpie: I do, only you don’t see it, Mabel! 

LIBBY: Don’t call me Mabel. You’re sore because he tells me 
poems. You act like his best friend, but you’re the worst 
enemy- 

kewpie: Who said-? 

LIBBY: You’ll knife him in the back! 

kewpie: Who said-? 

LIBBY: Well, I’m telling you so you won’t start up again. For 
me Ben’s a home run with the bases full. 

kewpie: He got everything I ever laid my hands on first. 

ubby: Don’t tell me! 

kewpie {holding her) : A sleeping clam at the bottom of the 
ocean, but I’ll wake you up. I’m through with the little wars: 
no more hacking, making a pound in a good day. Like old 
man Pike says, every man for himself nowadays, and when 
you’re in a jungle you look out for the wild life. I put on my 
Chinese good luck ring and I’m out to get mine. You’re the 
first stop! 

LIBBY: Goof! 

kewpie: I start with Joe the Shark next week. You could string 
along with me. You- 

LIBBY: Stop foaming at the mouth. 

KEWPIE {out of control) : You knew I had a fever for you. You 
did it to spite me! (leo enters; sees them together this way.) 

LEo: What’s wrong? 

LIBBY {breaking away) : Kewpie’s telling my fortune. 

LEo: Libby ... I love my sons better than life. I know ... I 
know you’re inclined to be a little wild, . . . 

LIBBY: Where do you get that stuff.? 

LEO {painfully) : I know you’ll make a good wife, but married 
life brings new responsibilities and ... 
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libbjt: You got your nerve! 

LEo: Excuse me for . . . (He exits.) 
kev^pie: Your shell’s lined with pearls. 

LIBBY: Shut your face! 

BEN (as he enters) : Hey, you look swell in that new coat. (Ew- 
bracing her.) Who loves Ben? 

LIBBY (throughout aware of the effect on icewpie) : Libby. Who 
loves Libby? 

BEN (jokingly): Kewpie! Hey, I love your rocks and rills, dar¬ 
ling. How your shoulders move when you walk—I love that 
too. 

iLiBBY: Hon, you’re mussing me up again. 
ben: Happy? 

LIBBY: Sure, every day’s Saturday. 

BEN (to kewpie) : What do you think of her ? 

kewpie (in a low controlled voice) : She’s a juicy baby, all right. 

BEN (laughing) : Four stars! 

KEWPIE (suddenly) : But dumb—nothing between the acts! 
LIBBY: I’ll smack his face in a minute! He’s always making a 
pass for me, Ben. You shoulda heard him just now. 
ben: What did he say? (She wont answer.) 
kewpie: Tell him. . . . 

LIBBY: That’s your worst enemy! 

BEN (amused)'. Kewpie? 

LIBBY: Yeah, a carbon copy who hates your guts. 

BEN: I wish ... I could make you out, Kewpie . . . you’re 
changing. 

kewpie: Don’t talk soda water. Only take my word—I’m a bet¬ 
ter friend than she is. 
iibby: How do you get that way? 

kewpie: All my life you got a square deal. Always in front 
smackin’ them down left and right when they got in your 
way. Now she says ten words—^you’re ready to throw me over! 
ben: Christ, life goes like the river; why get excited? 
kewpie: What did she ever do for you? Did she tell you about 
Bill Crawford? Eddie Meyers? 
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LIBBY: If you listen to him I’ll walk right out! 
ben: Listen, Kewpie, we intend to stay married! Sore ’cause I 
took Libby away from you? 

kewpie: In case you’d like to know, I’m sore on my whole 
damn life. 

ben: Why take it out on us? 

LIBBY: He even said you couldn’t make a living for me! 
ben {to kewpie) : I never expected to hear that from you. A— 
The future’s all mapped out. B—Anything I owe you you get 
back. And about Libby—X Y Z—if I stepped on your toes, 
I’m sorry. We fell in love. The best man won. 
kewpie {finally) : Okay. . . . 

LIBBY : I notice you’re not so wise when Ben’s around. 
kewpie: Shut up or I’ll poke you one! 
ben (laughing it o-ff) : Coast to coast . . . 

LIBBY: You think he don’t mean it? Fll ride downtown in his 
cab?! 

kewpie: Crawl for all I care. 
ben: Say . . . what the hell is this? 

kewpie: I’m outa control, Ben. Take your hand away. Vou 
know I got a temper. Whata you let her kid me for? You 
know you’re aces with me. Only don’t let her give me the 
needles! (ben turns and loo\s at libby.) 

LIBBY : Now it’s my fault! 

ben: You know he’s go;, a quick temper. 

libby: Sure, little Barney Google! (kewpie quicJfly wal\s over to 
LIBBY and slaps her smartly across the mouth. As quicJ{ly ben 
gets between them and swings a punch to kewpie who in turn 
swings over two, the second of which \noc\s ben down and 
out for a few seconds.) 
kewpie: I’ll take on a regiment! 

BEN {dazed and slowly sitting up): You want . . . 

libby: Make him black and blue, Ben! (ben slowly gets up.) 

Gonna let him get away with that? 

BEN {as kewpie bac^s off ): Some day I’ll get sore at you. 
kewpie: Did I hurt you, Ben? 
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ben: I didn’t feel it, 

KEWPiE {ashamed^ : You know how I am — in there boppin’ away 
before I know it. I don’t work with my head, Ben. 
ben: Sure . . , 

KEWPIE : Smack me in the mouth, Ben. Hit me . . . 
ben: Don’t be a kid! 

LIBBY: What’s this, a love duet? 

KEWPIE: If you’re ready, the cab’s waiting . . . 
ben: We won’t go downtown. 

KEWPIE: What about the tickets? 

ben: You know what you can do with them. 

KEWPIE: Don’t be sore, Ben. 

BEN (blowing up) : I’m not, I’m not! I’m just goddam sick in my 
heart! Get the hell out! 

KEWPIE: I know I’m a pro-anti, but- 

ben: Get out , . , (clara enters with cigarette in mouth.) 
CLARA: What’s the matter? 
ben: Not a thing, Clara. 

KEWPIE {at the door) : See you tomorrow? {No answer.) See you 
tomorrow. {Exits.) 
clara: What happened? 

ben: Nothing, I said, {To libby) : Was that true? 

LIBBY: What? 

ben: What he said about Crawford? 
libby: For cryin’ out loud, how can . . . 

lEN {harshly) : I just asked. I’ll get my coat. (Ta\es cigarette 
from his mother*s mouth and exits smoking it.) 
clara: What happened? 

libby: Kewpie hit him. (gus enters with stamp album; sits at 
table.) 

clara: I’ll break his hands, that bandit! 
libby: Ben didn’t hit him back . . . 

CLARA: He’ll end in the electric chair. 

BEN {enters) : Let’s go. 
libby: Where to? 

ben: Empire. We’ll see Marlene Dietrich. 



